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Foreword 



The holdings in UCL Special Collections form one of the hidden treasures of UCL 
(University Coiiege London). These materiais, their content and their provenance 
have a great deaf to say about the history of the university. UCL is the third oidest 
university in Engiand after Oxford and Cambridge. As such the coiiections of rare 
books, manuscripts and archives which UCL hoids have a iot to tell us about the way 
modern universities and their syllabi developed from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The history of education in Bioomsbury has been briiiiantiy captured by 
Professor Rosemary Ashton in her book on Victorian Bloomsbury. Professor Ashton is 
Emeritus Quain Professor of Engfish Language and Literature and an Honorary Feilow 
of UCL. Treasures from UCL complements this work by explaining in some detail how 
the Library's collecting activities have contributed to the promotion of fearning. 

The book has sefected a number of Treasures and looks at their importance to 
scholarship. Most of the entries have been written by Giii Furiong, who has a lifetime's 
famiiiarity with the materiais in her care. Some of the entries have been written by 
leading academics in UCL with an interest in a particular subject. These collections 
are not nearly as well known as they deserve to be, and I welcome this book (in both 
paper and enhanced digital versions) to underline UCL's work in public engagement. 

The breadth of the coilecting in UCL Library Services over the decades is inspiring. 
Newton's Principia (entry 31), for exampfe, is one of the seminaf works in the 
foundation of modern science. UCL's copy not oniy sits in UCL Speciai Coiiections, but 
it aiso goes out to undergraduate iectures. Students can then interact with the originai 
of this great work, having just heard it described in their iecture. This is research-based 
teaching, one of the cornerstones of the educationai experience in UCL. 

As research on the holdings in UCL gathers pace, amazing new discoveries 
are constantly being made. The Trevelyon MS. (entry 27) is now known to be a 
previously-unknown third copy of a compiiation by Thomas Trevelyon (born c. 1548). 
Equally important is the recent discovery of the manuscript of a poem by Byron 
(entry 41) inscribed into Samuei Rogers' The Pleasures of Memory (London, 1810). 

Treasures from UCL is aiso another first, being pubiished by UCL Press, a newly 
formed pubiishing activity which has as its aim to promote schoiariy outputs across 
the giobe, with a business modei grounded in Open Access. UCL is London's Giobai 
University and we expect that UCL's schoiarship wifi be weii represented in the fist 
of publications going forward, using a 21st century approach to the dissemination of 
knowiedge and wisdom. 




Professor Michaei Arthur 
Provost and President of UCL 



opposite: The Centenary edition of the 
College Magazine, June 1927. 
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UCL Library Services and its Collections - a history 



Founded in 1826, as the original University of London, UCL has 
acquired magnificent collections of manuscripts, rare books and 
archives dating back to the 4th century ad. These collections 
form an important international resource for teaching, learning 
and research. 

Special Collections in UCL Library Services reflect not only 
the traditions and history of the institution. They also reveal 
the changing interests and innovations of its teaching and 
research, both areas for which UCL is renowned. Many of the 
most important early collections were donated or bequeathed 
by ex-students or professors, a practice that continues into the 
present digital age. The collections also offer many surprises, 
covering material not immediately associated with UCL. All 
contribute to the impressive wealth of its holdings, highlights 
of which are included in this volume. 

Foundations 

The Library was officially opened in 1829, and its first major 
bequests and donations came from UCL's professors and those 
involved with its foundation. Earliest donations include the 
4,000 books given by Jeremy Bentham in 1833, while the first 
major manuscript gift, a magnificent 13th-century illuminated 
Latin Bible, was presented by William Steere in 1839 (p.22). 

Ten science collections entered the Library between 
1870 and 1894, including three of the most important: the 
medical collections of William Sharpey and Robert Grant 
(which contains the first edition of William Harvey's De Motu 
Cordis , 1628) (p.102), and the world-class early history of 
science collection bequeathed by John T Graves, Professor 
of Jurisprudence 1838 to 1843. Consisting of over 14,000 
items, this includes early treatises of Sacrobosco (including 
eight incunabula) and 31 outstanding manuscripts, of which 
1 1 early items on astronomy, astrology, mathematics and 
'materia medica' are much rarer than theological or liturgical 
manuscripts of the same period. The most notable of these 
are an early 14th-century Tractatus de sphera (p.62), and a 

opposite: An entry for Camomilla 
(the chamomile plant) from a Latin 
herbal, the Herbarius Latinus, printed in 
1485. The text describes the beneficial 
uses of the 1 frondes et [lores' (leaves 
and flowers). 



15th-century illuminated calendar. Early editions of all 
the major landmarks in science are represented, the Euclid 
collection alone containing 83 printed editions before 1640. 
Other first editions include Newton's Principia (p.108) and 
Opticks, as well as those of Copernicus (p.80), Priestley, Boyle, 
Kepler, Galileo and Napier, just to name a few. 

The first major collection of private papers to come to 
UCL was that of Jeremy Bentham in 1849, given by Sir John 
Bowring, who had inherited them. Numbering over 60,000 
manuscript sheets, this collection is arguably UCL's most 
important manuscript collection, at the heart of one of the 
major research strengths in UCL Special Collections. 

The social, educational and political reform movements 
of the 1 9th century are strongly represented in over half of 
the collections. The letters and papers of Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
variously Secretary to the Poor Law Commission 1834-48 and 
Commissioner of General Board of Health 1848-54, were given 
in 1898, while the archives of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, a noted educational publisher, were 
acquired in 1848. Most voluminous of all, comprising over 
100,000 items, are the papers of Henry Peter Brougham, 1st 
Baron Brougham & Vaux; he was Lord Chancellor 1830-34, 
and one of London University's, and hence UCL's, founders. 

The Brougham papers were acquired in 1953 as part of the 
C K Ogden Collection, purchased with the help of the Nuffield 
Foundation, and of which more will be said later. 

Among the other major bequests of the 19th century are 
the books and papers of the Dante scholar Henry Clark Barlow. 
These include 36 editions of La Divina Commedia printed before 
1600, notably three incunabula and two copies of the first 
Aldine edition of 1502 (p.90). 

The first of the several learned society libraries that have 
either deposited or donated their archives over the years 
came in 1887, when the Philological Society presented their 
collection. Amelia Edwards left her Egyptological Library in 
1892 to complement her earlier endowment of the first Chair of 
Egyptology to Flinders Petrie (UCL's first Professor of Egyptology). 

1900 to 1930s 

The first librarian, Francis Cox, was appointed in 1827, but 
his services were terminated four years later due to funding 
constraints. Adrian Wheeler, appointed in 1871, made a series 
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of catalogues for the general library, but the Library had no 
regular staff to speak of until the appointment of Raymond 
Wilson Chambers in 1901. 

For the first half of the 20th century acquisitions continued 
to flow in, extending an already rich accumulation of special 
collections over an even wider variety of subjects. During this 
period UCL Library Services acquired its first major separate 
group of medieval manuscripts, its first seven major modern 
manuscript collections and its first important body of archives. 
Between 1906 and 1910 came the Mocatta Library of Jewish 
history, the Geologists' Association library and the Whitley 
Stokes library of Celtic and folk literature, and comparative 
philology, the last containing many limited editions and 
individual letters. The collection belonging to Frederic Mocatta 
contains two of the most valuable illuminated manuscripts in 
the Library, a 14th-century Castilian Haggadah (p.26) and a 
16th-century Mahzor (p.58), both included in this selection. 

1911 marked the beginning of a highly proactive stage 
in the Library's collecting activities, epitomised by the first 
purchases of medieval manuscripts. The development was 
initiated by Robert Priebsch, Professor of German from 1898 
to 1931, to promote the study of palaeography at UCL. With 
the help of the then Librarian, R W Chambers (later Professor 
of English Language and Literature 1922-41), and Dr Walter 
Seton, College Secretary, Priebsch succeeded in persuading 
friends of the College to set up a fund to make purchases of 
manuscripts, notably the medieval German manuscripts bought 
at the famous Phillipps sale of manuscripts in April 1 9 1 1 . A 
collection of 18 German charters of the 14th to 16th centuries 
was also presented to the College in 1912 by Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. A small collection of charters was also started at this time. 

The earliest, Roger Mortimer's charter of 1199 to the Abbey of 
Cwmhir in Radnorshire, was given to the Library later, in 1937. 

Among the second wave of major manuscript fragments 
bought at Bonn in 1921 is one of the earliest manuscripts 
in the Library. It is a part of one folio of a 7th-century uncial 
manuscript of St Mark's Gospel. Further purchases, most 
notably from the Sotheby's sale of the manuscripts of the 
British Society for Franciscan Studies and of Walter Seton in 
July 1927, increased the total to 213 individual manuscripts 
and fragments (66 dated before 1600). Among them are 
some of the most splendid the Library owns: a 13th-century 
lectionary with illuminated miniatures (p.30); a 13th-century 
manuscript of Rabanus Maurus's commentary on St Matthew's 
Gospel, from Pontigny (p.36); and a lovely 13th-century Book 
of Hours containing 19th-century forgeries (p.42). All are 
featured in this selection, and discussed in detail in both N R 
Ker's Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries (1969) and Dorothy 
Coveney's A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of 
University College , London (1935). Much work remains to be done 
on the fragments, which include musical annotations covering 
several languages, and are thought to have derived from the 
University of Bologna. 




above: The scene in the Front Quad 
during a fundraising Bazaar and Fete held 
at UCL in July 1909. Three days of fairs, 
dances, concerts, exhibitions and dramatic 
performances took place (College Archives, 
Photographs). 



opposite: This cartoon of 1825 by Robert 
Cruikshank depicts Henry Brougham MP 
(later Lord Brougham amd Vaux) hawking 
shares in the projected University around 
Lincoln's Inn. Their sale sought to raise 
money for the new London University 
(now UCL) (College Archives, Artworks). 



1911 also saw the arrival of the Folklore Society library 
deposit, now regarded as one of the world's principal folk 
collections. Two years later the first modern professorial 
collection was bequeathed to the Library - that of Sir William 
Ramsay, who discovered the rare gases of argon, helium, 
krypton, neon and xenon. It contains the original notebooks 
recording his laboratory experiments (p.168). This was followed 
by the papers of W P Ker, English Professor 1889-1922, and 
those of Sir Ambrose Fleming, inventor of the thermionic valve 
that marked the birth of modern electronics. His notebooks 
record the first-ever transmission of wireless signals (p.169). 
Other new arrivals include the Johnston-Lavis Collection 
of volcanology (p.35), and the First World War Collection 
of contemporary memorabilia, which the alumnus Leonard 
Magnus bequeathed in 1925 (p.176). 

Professor Hale Bellot's centenary history of UCL (published 
1929) led to the acquisition of printed and other historical 
material which forms the College Collection. This now consists 
of a large, and unique accumulation of photographs and 
ephemera that document the story of UCL (p.164). The Library 
has always been a repository for UCL's own archives, the 
most important group of which comprises over 5,000 items of 
correspondence between 1825 and 1840, shedding important 
light on early developments and the struggles that took place on 
a day-to-day level. 

During the same period two more fine rare book collections 
were presented: Sir Herbert Thompson's Castiglione Collection 
and the library of Sir John Rotton, who served on the College 
Committee from 1869 to 1906. Later added to from the 
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above: Elevation and Plan of University 
College London (then University of 
London) as designed by William Wilkins, 
1826. Significantly, there was to be 
no chapel. Instead the main entrance 
was intended to give on to the three 
principal rooms for the University: 
the Museum of Natural History (left), 
the Library (right), and the Great Hall 
directly ahead (College Archives, Plans). 

left: The Library room given over to the 
Mocatta Collection, early 20th century 
(College Archives, Photographs). 
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collection of Huxley St John Brooks, the first of these now 
constitutes one of the most complete collections (102 separate 
editions) of Baldessare Castiglione's II libro del cortegiano known 
to exist, containing five Aldine editions printed between 1518 
and 1547 (p.94). The splendid Rotton Collection comprises over 
30,000 finely bound volumes. Specialising in the 18th century, 
they cover the literatures and histories of England, France and 
Italy, in addition to classics, economics, law and fine art. 

Three other special book collections also entered the Library 
at this time. These were Sir Herman Gollancz's own extremely 
rare tracts on the Jews in England, some dating from the 17th 
century, and the historical collection of Lansdowne and Halifax 
Tracts, which originally came from the London Institution and 
amount to nearly 6,000 items. Acquisitions of special collections 
in the 1930s and 1940s continued to build up a broad range of 
subjects (Anglo-Jewish, German History, palaeontology, London 
History, Latin American history), as well as those of learned 
societies (mathematics, malacology [the study of molluscs] and 
natural history) . 

1940s to 1960s 

During the Second World War UCL suffered more damage than 
any other British university. In September 1940 and April 1941 
two incendiary bombs caused extensive damage to buildings 
on the Gower Street site; the Main Library, located under the 
Wilkins dome, was almost completely gutted. Manuscripts 
and rare books had been evacuated to Aberystwyth, joining 
the treasures of many other libraries and galleries in the solid 
rock cellars beneath the National Library of Wales; they were 
returned in 1948-9. The less rare collections that remained in 
the capital saw heavy losses, with some 100,000 books and 
pamphlets destroyed. 

Many supporters and friends rallied round with gifts 
or bequests. Lady Fleming donated 500 volumes from 
her husband's library in 1941 and Professor Dawes Hicks 
bequeathed his library of 4,000 volumes of philosophical works, 
together with archival material. In the same year a significant 
collection of Hebraica and Judaica collections was given by the 
Guildhall Library, while in 1943 the books of R W Chambers 
(the UCL Librarian before the Second World War) were 
presented by his sister. They contained valuable material on 
Sir Thomas More. 

The year 1953 heralded the second highly proactive era 
of extensive activity of acquisitions for UCL Library Services' 
Special Collections, beginning with the purchase of what is 
probably its greatest manuscripts and rare books collection, 
that of Charles K Ogden. Inventor of the ground-breaking Basic 
English , to promote which he founded the Orthological Institute 
in 1927, Ogden (1889-1957) was considered an eccentric 
polymath by many. Purchased with generous assistance from 
the Nuffield Foundation, to 'serve as a basis for studies in 
the field of human communication', the collection contains 
around 5,000 volumes; it includes 21 incunabula and over 
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13th-century Lectionarium displaying a text 
fragment from the Common of the Saints 
in the breviary, showing January, February 
and March (MS LAT 6, fol. 6r). 



100 individual and small manuscript collections, dating from 
the 14th to 20th centuries. The largest, that of Henry, 1st Lord 
Brougham, amounts to over 90,000 items, with numerous 
letters from several important contemporary figures. They 
include Charles Dickens, Queen Caroline, Prince Albert and 
Benjamin Disraeli, to name just a few, making it one of the 
most extraordinary sources for the Victorian age in the UK. 

Ogden was a prolific book collector, and the collection 
contains some of the finest early printed books and manuscript 
collections at UCL, frequently being 're-discovered' by 
researchers (p.96). The most notable names represented in 
the Ogden Library (first editions, association copies and/or 
manuscripts, letters, diaries, related source material) include 
Francis Bacon, John Milton, John Dee, Samuel Coleridge, 
Robert Boyle, Ben Jonson, William Shakespeare, Percy Shelley, 
Lord Byron, Emile Zola, Dante Rossetti, John Bright, Joseph 
Conrad, Andre Gide and Arnold Bennett. 

The themes of 19th-century radical, political and 
educational reform continued to be central to the collecting 
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Hand-coloured lithographic plate of the 
Lettered Aracari bird (Pteroglossus Inscriptus), 
from John Gould, A monograph of the 
Ramphastidae: or family of toucans, 1 834 
(S RE Folio 920 G6.1/1-3). 




Plate from Charles Lemaire (ed), L' Illustration 
horticole, vol. 14, 1867, of the Lilium 
Haematochroum, a former name of the 
Lilum bulbiferum, of the Lily family 
(R 910 ILL). 



policy of Special Collections in the early 1960s. The papers of 
the parliamentary solicitor and political reformer Joseph Parkes 
were purchased in 1960 from his great-granddaughter, the 
Countess of Iddesleigh, and in 1965 the papers of a group of 
late 18th-century and 19th-century nonconformists, including 
such well-known figures as the poet Samuel Rogers and the 
philanthropist Samuel Sharpe, were presented by Egon Pearson, 
a descendant through his mother, Maria Sharpe. More is 
said of the Pearson family below. One of the most surprising 
19th-century collections to be added in the late 1960s were 
the papers of George Bellas Greenough, the first President of 
the Geological Society of London. A prolific artist and writer, 
his travels took him across Europe. Between them the Ogden, 



Parkes, Sharpe and Greenough manuscript collections contain 
fascinating travel journals, personal diaries and sketchbooks. 
They also feature the letters of contemporary celebrities such 
as James Burton, Samuel Coleridge, William Gladstone, John 
Ruskin, Lord Tennyson, Walter Scott and William Wordsworth. 

Professorial collections in subject specialities were also 
expanding, with the acquisition of papers of physiologists, 
chemists, geologists and physicists, and further learned society 
deposits. The most important new strong areas to be proactively 
established during the 1960s, however, were the Little 
Magazines Collection, the Poetry Store Collection, the George 
Orwell Archive and the Latin American Business Archives. The 
Little Magazines was set up in 1964 as a Library initiative with 
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the original aim of collecting all current UK little magazines 
(small press and independent publications); this was soon 
broadened to encompass North American, Commonwealth 
and a smaller number of significant European titles. A section 
of Alternative Press (or Underground Press) publications was 
added in the mid-1960s, and the collection also features various 
community newsletters, underground comics such as Oz r Frendz 
and International Times , arts bulletins and radical papers. The 
Poetry Store was started shortly after the Little Magazines, in 
recognition of the affinity and interrelationship between the 
two. Now totalling over 7,000 titles, it contains small press 
publications, mostly of poetry but also including fiction and 
creative work in other media. Both the Little Magazines and 
Poetry Store holdings are at their strongest from the mid-1960s 
onwards, but there has also been a good deal of retrospective 
acquisition of earlier publications. Among these important early 
titles, in original form or facsimile reprint, are Blast , The Germ 
and The Yellow Book. 

Sonia Orwell, George Orwell's widow, chose UCL Library 
Services to house the precious manuscripts and notebooks of 
the author of Nineteen Eighty-Four and Animal Farm. Attracted 
by its growing reputation as a world-class repository of modern 
literary papers and collections, she presented the works on 
permanent loan in 1960, on behalf of the George Orwell 
Archive Trust. Today the Archive is still the most comprehensive 
body of source material for Orwell studies anywhere (p.182). 

The extensive collection of archives relating to South 
America incorporates the records of over 20 firms. On 
permanent loan from British companies with trading and 
commercial interests throughout South America in the 19th and 
20th centuries, their acquisition established the largest primary 
resource for Latin American economic and social history outside 
the Americas. Threatened with their wholesale destruction by 
liquidators, many of the archives were rescued and deposited 
with UCL via the good offices of Professor Christopher Platt, a 
leading historian in the field. 

The largest three of these collections are the archives of the 
fur and tea merchants Frederick Huth and Company (which 
traded all over the world and has records dating back to 1812), 
the Bank of London and South America (which looked after 
British banking interests and has over 1,000 volumes, from 
1862) and the Peruvian Corporation (a company with major 
dealings in land, produce, property, construction and the 
management of railways, roads, canals and telegraphs). The 
Corporation was also involved in constructing and managing 
docks and harbours, ships, mines and beds of nitrates, and 
acting as agents of the Peruvian Government. Its archive, which 
spans over a century, encompasses more than 20,000 records, 
including much rare photographic and other illustrative material. 

1970s 

The policy of expansiveness continued through the 1970s and 
1980s. These decades saw the highest proportion of added 




The front cover of Dada: Recueil litteraire et 
artistique, no.3, Zurich, December 1918. 

The periodical was edited by Tristan Tzara, 
a seminal figure for the Paris Dadaist group, 
an avant-garde movement of the early 
20th century (Little Magazines DAD). 

manuscripts and archive collections in the Library's history, with 
the possible exception of the 1990s. Some were bequeathed or 
presented, others purchased or transferred from departments. 

Top of the list are three important groups of papers relating 
to the foundation and early history of the science of genetics. 
Francis Galton, Charles Darwin's half-cousin, had a lifelong 
interest in the study of inherited human characteristics. He 
endowed the first UCL Chair in Eugenics in 1911, bequeathing 
his voluminous research papers and correspondence at the 
same time, though they did not come to the Library until the 
early 1970s (p.156). Gabon's successor and biographer, and first 
UCL Professor of Applied Mathematics, was Karl Pearson, and 
his papers were accessioned in 1973 (p.158). Last of this group 
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were the papers of Lionel Penrose, Galton Professor of Genetics 
from 1945 to 1965, which cover his research work into the 
hereditary aspect of mental illness. They were also acquired 
in 1973. 

Gabon's data-collecting activities, including his pioneering 
work on composite photography and fingerprints, are 
comprehensively documented. Karl Pearson's interests beyond 
those of science included involvement in the establishment of 
the Men and Women's Club, with his wife Maria Sharpe, and 
provide fascinating insight into the social mores of the time. 

The papers of their son, Egon Sharpe Pearson, a member of staff 
in UCL's Department of Statistics since 1921, made Professor 
in 1935, also later came to the Library, containing extensive 
historical family material as well as important research papers. 

In other areas of science, medical collections such as the papers 
of pioneering neurosurgeon Victor Horsley (p.166), anatomist 
George Dancer Thane, and neurologist Francis Walshe were 
added to the manuscript collections. 

In the arts and humanities, significant literary and artistic 
collections acquired include the papers of the writer and painter 
Richard Rees, whose correspondents included many well- 
known literary and public figures of the 20th century (among 
them George Orwell, whose literary estate he managed), and 
the letters and journals of William Townsend, Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at UCL 1968-73. They also featured the papers and 
drawings of Alex Helm, the English folk drama authority, the 
literary and political correspondence of poet and physician 
Alex Comfort and the illustrated printed books of Laurence 
Housman (p.172). The James Joyce Centre, which now holds 
a number of rare editions (p.178) and a significant archival 
collection, was set up in 1973 with the help of the Trustees of 
the Joyce Estate. 

The other major acquisitions of the 1970s, which expanded 
the 19th-century British history theme, were the archives of 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, dating from 1853. The records 
of these ground-breaking publishers of books for the general 
public, including authors' contracts and publication records, 
had been stored in a riverside basement that frequently flooded. 
The vast personal correspondence and papers of Moses Gaster, 
Chief Rabbi of the Sephardic (Spanish and Portuguese) Jewish 
community in England between 1857 and 1918, were given in 
1974; they amount to over 200,000 items. Family diaries and 
papers of the writers T Humphrey and Mary Ward, and of the 
historians George and Harriet Grote, also came to the Library 
during this period. 

1980s 

In addition to the acquisition of the Egon Pearson papers 
already mentioned, the year 1980 was significant for the deposit 
of another major collection. The papers of Hugh Gaitskell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1950-1 and Leader of the Labour 
Party 1955-63, fill over 260 boxes and include a large quantity 
of correspondence. They are an extremely important resource 



for British and world political history during the first half of the 
20th century, touching on many significant events such as the 
Suez Crisis of 1956. 

Early on in the decade an important, previously unknown 
archive relating to James Joyce's daughter, Lucia, was 
bequeathed by her executor, Jane Lidderdale, while Lawrence 
Gowing, Professor of Fine Art at the Slade School, presented 
his wife Julia Strachey's papers during the same period. The 
latter contain interesting correspondence of the noted Strachey 
family, among them Julia's uncle, the critic and biographer 
Lytton Strachey, and the artist Dora Carrington. Another 
surprising collection, discovered in the Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering and handed over to the Library 
in the 1980s, was the collection of autograph letters by Odo 
Russell (1829-84), whose family had strong connections with 
the Bloomsbury locality. The letters contain a handwritten note 
by the legendary composer Beethoven (p.142) and a manuscript 
letter of Goethe amongst material which is otherwise 
predominantly the correspondence of botanists. 

The field of 20th-century biological sciences was further 
strengthened at this time when two of the most important and 
largest collections were donated: the papers of the geneticist 
J B S Haldane, and those of zoologist J Z Young. Haldane was 
a controversial figure whose lively personality and extreme 
left-wing views pepper the collection of his personal and 
scientific papers, providing an entertaining window on the 
political struggles of the time. J Z Young's pioneering work on 
the workings of the human brain is still highly influential today. 
Robert Carswell's famous drawings of pathological conditions 
were transferred to Special Collections towards the end of 
this decade from the Medical School (p.144). So too were the 
voluminous archives and records of UCL Hospital and Medical 
School, dating from their beginnings into the mid-20th century 
and featuring casebooks of well-known surgeons from the early 
days of modern surgery and medical practices, such as John 
Elliotson and Robert Liston (p.154). 

1990s to the Present 

Scientists' papers of former UCL professors who were chief 
specialists in their chosen field have continued to dominate the 
scene over the last two decades. Three of the greatest late 20th- 
century figures stand out. Kathleen Lonsdale, crystallographer, 
attained a number of highly significant scientific firsts. One 
of the first two women elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
she also became the first female tenured professor at UCL, first 
female president of the International Union of Crystallography 
and first female president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (p.170). James Lighthill, also a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, was an applied mathematician 
and former Provost of UCL who pioneered work in the field 
of aeroacoustics. Bernard Katz, who fled to Britain from Nazi 
Germany in 1935, is noted for his work on nerve biochemistry. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Physiology in 1970. 
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New additions in the humanities, less voluminous in size, 
have been no less notable in terms of importance. In this period 
they have come from the linguist and university politician 
Randolph Quirk (b. 1920), the distinguished Renaissance art 
historian John Hale, and the philosopher Richard Wollheim. 
Archival material previously housed in separate departments 
at UCL was transferred to Special Collections for safe keeping 
in 1997, the most notable and sizeable collections being the 
archives of the Slade School of Fine Art and of the Institute 
of Archaeology. Such large and important archive collections 
contain a wealth of historical research material. 

It is heartening to know that smaller collections which 
strengthen both the 19th-century material and the wide range 
of outstanding academic achievements sprung from UCL's 
community in the 20th century continue to be bequeathed, 
offered and accepted as gifts from relatives, estates or 
biographers. Five such acquisitions from 1990 to 1999 worth 
noting here are the papers of the phoneticist Daniel Jones, 
who produced the first description of the pronunciation of the 
English language; the letters of the social reformer Francis Place 
(1771-1864); two notebooks of the writer Vita Sackville-West; 
correspondence between George Orwell and David Astor; and 
the books, papers and family archive of the Jewish studies 
scholar Alexander Altmann. More recently the Library has 
received the papers and books of Peter Davison, editor of the 
Complete Works of George Orwell , the papers of the archaeologist 
Mortimer Wheeler, who first brought archaeology to the 
general public through television, papers relating to the 
philosopher A J Ayer and the papers of the social anthropologist 
Mary Douglas. 

The spirit and tradition of bequeathing papers and 
collections to the Library for use by present and future 
researchers remains as vibrant today as over the last two 
centuries. The challenge now facing those who care for and 
manage collections is to find the best way to do so in the 
digital age. 




A selection of Treasures from Special 
Collections. The beautiful Dutch red morrocco 
binding of the Portuguese Calendar of 1667 
and the tortoiseshell cover of the Spanish 
Order of Daily Prayers from 1 71 7 are visible 
on the centre shelf. 
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1 (pages 22-5) 



Illuminated Bible of the 
13th or 14th century, Italy 

Biblia Latina 

Latin. Parchment manuscript written in 
Italy, late 13th or early 14th century. 

626 leaves. 350 X 235 mm. 

Provenance: given by William Steere, 1859. 

MS L AT 9 





above: Decorative edges of pages from a 
Biblia Latina of the 1 3th/1 4th century. They 
are painted with a floral design in red and 
blue, while the outer edge features an ornate 
brass clasp. 

right: Biblia Latina, opened at the beginning 
of the four New Testament Gospels. The 
ornate capital l E' for Evangelists is just 
visible, inside left. 

opposite: Biblia Latina, detail of miniature from 
the Book of Baruch (Old Testament), from 
the 'Explicit' or Introduction. Baruch was the 
prophet Jeremiah’s scribe and is often depicted 
as such, as here (fol. 374 v). 



This handsome manuscript volume containing books of the Bible in Latin 
is remarkable for two main reasons. Firstly, it is an outstanding example 
of well-preserved medieval painted edge decoration. It is highly unusual 
for coloured ornate decoration to be so clearly defined in an item of this 
age. Secondly, the story of what happened to the original binding is a 
fascinating tale in itself, and the reason why the book is exceptional and 
unique to UCL. The volume is now re-bound in half-red goatskin, with 
oak boards and a large ornate brass clasp. A delicate floral design is 
stamped on the border. 

The story of this Bible's early history is laid out in a manuscript letter 
tipped into the fly leaf, dated October 1859. According to the letter, the 
book belonged to an unnamed Spanish lawyer who was obliged to leave 
Spain owing to his political opinions and resided in England as a refugee 
for some years. Before it reached England's shores, however, the original 
substantial bindings were 'violently torn away', to make it a lighter load 
for transporting 'on the backs of Mules' across Spain, and 'still worse the 
Manuscripts (sic) fell into very bad hands'. Whether the original owner 
re -bound it or not is unknown, but we know the half -red goatskin and oak 
boards replacement was bound by W H Smith, probably in 1904. 

The manuscript is written throughout by the same hand in a very neat, 
well-executed Gothic minuscule of the 13th (or perhaps 14th) century. It is 
in brownish ink, with text laid over two columns with 47 lines per column. 
Set within 69 larger initials are beautifully executed miniatures on a blue 
background, overlaid with silver, red and blue flourishes. Images from the 
Gospels dominate the pages and delight the eye - though a number of them 
are missing, having been cut out, according to the manuscript letter, 'as was 
believed, to give away to Women and Children, and other leaves taken, to 
be used, as and for thread papers'. These losses are the only defects in an 
otherwise magnificent example of medieval craftsmanship. 
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opposite: Biblia Latina, 13th/ 14th 
century, historiated initials and 
headings from the Epistle of St Jude, the 
penultmate book of the New Testament 
(fol. 580 v). 

right: Biblia Latina, 1 3th/1 4th century, 
large flourished letter ‘P* (for'patribus’, 
meaning 'from the fathers’) at the 
beginning of the second Book of the 
Maccabees (Old Testament) (fol. 454 v). 
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Jewish service book of the 
13th or 14th century, Spain 

Castilian Haggadah 

Hebrew. Parchment manuscript written 
probably in Castile, late 13th or early 
14th century. 58 leaves. 242 X 188 mm. 

Provenance: given as part of the library 
of F D Mocatta, 1906. 

MS MOCATTA 1 



opposite: Verses Deuteronomy 26:7 
from the Mocatta Haggadah (fol. 29v). 
The candelabrum-shaped micrographic 
bands on the outer margin are typical 
of Catalan Hebrew biblical manuscripts 
from 14th century. 

right: Detail of the Mocatta Haggadah, 
fol. 33v.The wording translated as 'and 
with awe' is decorated in gold leaf. 

overleaf, left: An entire page from the 
Mocatta Haggadah (fol. 40r) depicting 
the Dayenu (a song of thanksgiving), 
decorated in gold leaf. 

overleaf, right: A piyut (liturgical poem), 
with candelabrum-shaped micrographic 
bands and ornate script, deorated with 
gold leaf, on light red background 
(fol. 55v). 



Originating in Spain, this Haggadah is an exquisitely decorated manuscript 
volume in ink, gouache, silver and gold leaf on parchment. In Jewish homes it 
is central to the rituals enacted to commemorate the Israelite redemption from 
Egypt in biblical times. A compilation of biblical passages, prayers, hymns and 
rabbinic literature, the Haggadah was probably assembled sometime during 
the Second Temple period in Palestine (between 538 bce and 70 ce) and was 
meant to be read during the Passover Seder, a ritual feast. 

Illuminations represent biblical scenes as well as scenes from rabbinic 
legends. Many illuminated Haggadot, most of which were produced in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, depict the preparations for the holiday and the celebration 
of the Seder itself, giving later generations glimpses into the domestic 
landscape of Jewish communities spread across the globe. The first printed 
version of the Haggadah was published in Guadalajara in 1482, just ten years 
before the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. The first Haggadah to be printed 
with illustrations was produced in Prague in 1 526. It was the first in a long 
line of printed illustrated Haggadot, a tradition that continues to this day. 

The family of Frederic Mocatta (d. 1905) can trace its origins back to 
the 15th century, and one can imagine the Mocatta Haggadah being carefully 
passed down the generations. The work dates back to a crossover point for 
Jewish folk art in the stylistic trends of Hebrew book illumination in Spain. 
Opinions vary as to the date of the Mocatta work's creation, as the decoration 
encompasses various types of Hebrew manuscript illustration prevalent at the 
turn of the 13th/ 14th centuries. This was probably due to the use of several 
models, each of different origin. 

The lack of uniformity in the design suggests that it was executed 
in various phases over a period of time. The numerous grotesque figures, 
contained within the panels or extending from the corners, point to a model 
of French origin, while the micrographic ornaments filled with colour that 
run along the script in the outer margins occur in biblical manuscripts of 
Aragon and southwestern France or Fanguedoc. The micrography is possibly 
the work of Jacob, the scribe of the Rylands Haggadah, the Catalan Mahzor 
and the Nahum Bible, who was working in Barcelona in the second quarter 
of the 14th century. On some pages these micrographic bands form a 
candelabrum, a motif mainly used in 14th-century Catalan Bibles. Catalan 
influence is also discernible in the manuscript's only illustration, the full-page 
representation of the matzah , or unleavened bread (fol. 43r). The ornamental 
disc, with gold fillet interlaces and painted colour fillings, became typical of 
the 14th-century Haggadot of Catalonia. 
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A beautiful Lectionarium, 
or reader, with fragments 
of two texts 

1 3th-century Lectionary 

Latin. Parchment manuscript, probably 
written in England in the 1 3th century. 

27 leaves. 136 X 86 mm. 

Provenance: probably among the fragments 
purchased in Bonn in 1921. 

MS L AT 6 



opposite First initial of of the second 
fragment in a 13th-century Lectionarium 
beginning the Office of the Mass, 
the 'Teigitur'.A historiated capital T 
is configured as a crucifix on a blue 
background (fol. 19r, slightly damaged). 

overleaf, left: 13th-century 
Lectionarium, a text fragment from the 
common of the saints in the breviary, 
showing January, February and March 
(fol. 6r). 

overleaf, right: First leaf of the 
Lectionarium, beginning the common 
of the saints, with exaggerated blue and 
red flourishes on the initials (fol. 1 r). 



This tiny, delicate manuscript comprises fragments of two different texts: a 
Breviarium , or breviary (fols. 1-18), written for Franciscan use and including 
hagiographical texts, and a Missale, or missal (fols. 19-27). A member of the 
clergy or a devout lay person would have been the proud owner of this very 
personal and pleasurable Lectionarium , or reader, from which he or she could 
read scripture extracts on appointed saints' days, holy days and festivals. 

The Latin text is written in ink by three different hands. All is in 
minute, neat Gothic minuscule on very fine vellum, rubricated throughout 
with gold, red and blue initials. On folio 19 there is a skilfully executed, 
though slightly damaged, miniature of the Crucifixion, painted on a blue 
background. Other interesting features of this work include the graded 
calendar in the breviary, written entirely in black, with the word 'pape' 
and the entry of St Thomas of Canterbury on 29 December erased, and 
the variations regarding standard Franciscan saints' days - for example, 

All Souls (2 Nov), Clare (12 Aug) and Bernard (20 Aug) are all missing. 
Following the Reformation it was common practice to remove references 
to the Pope and to specific saints, as a reaction against the Church of Rome. 
Three English saints have, however, been added in the 14th century: 
Wulstan, Chad and William (19 Jan, 2 Mar and 8 June). Folios 17-18 
contain the Office of St Anthony, also added in the 14th century. 

The first initial of the second fragment, the Office of the Mass, which 
starts on folio 19, is an historiated T of Te igitur, in a frame. It is followed 
on folios 20-27 by the text of the Sanctorale, devotional saints' days 21 
March to 21 December, the common of the saints, a dedication of church 
and altar, and votives. For most feasts, including that of St Francis (the 
one modern saint), only the collect, secret and postcommunion are 
provided, finishing with the Office for the Sick on folio 27. The common 
of the saints, the collect, secret and postcommunion are part of the services 
of the Roman Church. 
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A rare late medieval 
chemise binding 

Passio Christi (' Passion of Christ') 

German. Paper manuscript written in 
Bavarian dialect, late 15th century. 

166 leaves. 500 X 105 mm. 

Bound in original alum-tawed sheepskin 
cover, stained pink, over oak boards. 
Secondary chemise covering, also alum- 
tawed and stained pink, cut with head 
and tail flap to create the chemise. 
Contemporary single brass clasp. 

Provenance: presented by Sir Edgar Speyer, 
1911. 

MS GERM 20 



An account of Christ's Passion, in two hands, this uses a Gothic cursive 
script, with red ornamented initial letters throughout. This is a fine example 
of a late medieval 'chemise' binding that has survived the destruction of 
libraries and books during the Reformation of the Roman Catholic Church 
which swept across Europe in the early 16th century. 

As a result of this political and religious turmoil most chemise bindings, 
which quickly become part of the symbolism of the old Catholic Church, 
were either deliberately damaged or had their chemise coverings removed 
so the books could be re -bound. The chemise style of binding, only applied 
to the most precious and venerated texts, was also used as a visual display of 
personal piety. The bindings played a significant role in the iconography of 
late medieval painting, sculpture and manuscript illumination. Although the 
tail flap on this example has been shortened (no doubt to allow the book to 
be stored upright on the shelf alongside others), it would once have been 
long enough to be carried by the hand or to slip under the belt in readiness 
for use. The contemporary single clasp is fashioned with charming little 
'duck heads' - the only decoration on the binding. Frederick bearman 





FAR LEFT AND LEFT! The PaSSiO Christi, 

with late 15th-century chemise binding, 
showing cover and brass clasp. The clasp 
is fashioned with a charming'duck head'. 

opposite: The Passio Christi, late 15th 
century, clearly written in a deep black, 
well-preserved ink in a cursive script, 
in the Bavarian dialect. The initials 
throughout are ornamented with red 
vertical strokes (fols. 97r-98v). 
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Early edition of Rabanus 
Maurus's commentaries 

Rabanus Maurus, De Sermonum proprietate, 
sive Opus de universo. Strassburg: Adolf 
Rusch, before 20 Jufy 1467. 

Latin. 167 leaves. 415 X 280 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 

INCUNABULA FOLIO la 



This early edition of the De Sermonum proprietate of Rabanus Maurus is 
the oldest printed book owned by UCL. It is itself a fine example of a very 
important stage in the history of early printing. Roman script, eventually 
the standard throughout Europe, was not universally accepted at first 
(very few books were in this form of script before 1480), representing as it 
did the move away from the ornate 'medieval' styles to embrace the new 
'humanist' form. Leaders of this movement, emanating from Italy, saw it 
as giving a more classical appearance to printed text. Adolf Rusch, based in 
Strasbourg, was one of the first printers to possess a typeface in roman script 
type, earning him the title 'the R-printer'. He used it for the first edition of 
Rabanus Maurus's De rerum naturis (On the Nature of Things - an early form of 
encyclopedia) before 1467. 

Rabanus Maurus Magnentius (c. 780-856), also known as Hrabanus 
of Rhabanus, was a Frankish Benedictine monk, the Archbishop of Mainz 
and a theologian. His De rerum naturis , also known as De universo , is an 
encyclopedic compilation which he assembled between 842 and 846. 

It is chiefly a rearrangement, in 22 books and 325 chapters, of Isidore's 
Etymologies , with several omissions and additions. Maurus's arrangement, 
beginning with God and the angels, long prevailed in methodical 
encyclopedias. UCL is fortunate to own another work by Rabanus, a 
13th-century manuscript of his commentary on St Matthew's Gospel, 
from Pontigny, purchased in 1919 (MS. LAT.7). 

The outstanding collection of books and manuscripts from the library 
of John Thomas Graves (d. 1870) has already been mentioned (p.13), but it 
is worth saying more about this remarkable man. Graves's interests covered 
not only law, but also classics and mathematics. He published many articles 
in Smith's Dictionary of classical antiquities , as well as in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society , the Philosophical Magazine and the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. A lifelong book lover, his amassed collection is principally devoted 
to early mathematics, but also embraces the history of physics, applied 
mathematics in all its branches, chemistry and the biological sciences. The 
Graves incunabula collection, numbering 7 5 altogether, accounts for nearly 
half of all UCL's collection, including this splendid volume. 





jKiprrlilif'in evpflfmo’rf 
irpofmmiem naqt i 
Icnpmrus tti euvn^rtiil 

efltjwdica«g. pawcis yn | 
tnum itminarp; qmob | 
fcttnwetn euargfifta ? 



left: Detail from Rabanus, 
commentary on St Matthew’s 
Gospel, 13th-century 
manuscript (MS LAT 7). 

The historiated initial l E', for 
‘Expositionem’, appears at the 
beginning of the work, and 
the words ‘ mauri in matheum' 
(commentary of Maurus upon 
Matthew) are written vertically 
in the margin (fol. 3r). 

opposite: A page from 
the chapter entitled ‘De 
Civibus’, at the end of Book 
XVI in Rabanus Maurus's 
commentaries, printed 
early 1467. Contemporary 
handwritten annotations can 
just be seen in the centre 
space (unnumbered page). 
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Genealogical roll chronicle 
of the kings of England, 
from a Yorkist 

Chronicon genealogicum regum anglorum 

Latin. Parchment manuscript roll, 
written in England, early 1460s. 
Coloured roundels surmounted by 
gold crowns, coloured initials, rubrics. 
8 membranes, pasted together, 
measuring 3933 X 308 mm unrolled. 

Provenance: bequeathed by 
Gertrude Moseley, 1918. 

MSANGL3 



right: Section of Chronicon 
genealogicum regum anglorum 
(genealogical roll chronicle of the kings 
of England), written in the early 1460s. 
The largest crowned roundel at the 
bottom features Edward IV, the line 
tracing back from Richard Duke of York 
in the centre of the image, and thence 
from Richard Earl of Cambridge and 
Anna (on the right and left of the image 
respectively). 

overleaf, left: A section of the 
Chronicon genealogicum regum 
anglorum tracing, from the top, Richard I, 
John, Henry III, Edward I and Edward II. 
The monarchs are signified by crowned 
roundels down the centre of the image. 

overleaf, right: A section of the 
Chronicon genealogicum regum 
anglorum, showing the line of descent of 
Edward III, Richard II and Henry IV. 



'Ricardus Dux Eboracensis desponsavit filiam ... domini Westmorland ' ('Richard 
Duke of York married the daughter ... of the lord of Westmoreland'). 

Ms. Angl. 3 belongs to a genre of genealogical chronicles well 
established in the later Middle Ages. This roll is potentially a most valuable 
source for 15th-century attitudes to Britain's past, tracing the lineage of 
England's Plantaganet rulers right back to Adam himself. It is also a visually 
attractive object. 

The illustration shown appears at the end of the roll. Prominent in it 
is the second and largest roundel, to the left, which features a crown top 
and the text: 'Edwardus dei gratia verus heres et rex istius Britannie, Francie et 
Hispanie' ('Edward, by the grace of God, true heir and king of this Britain 
[presumably as opposed to Brittany], of France and Spain'). 

The lines leading to the illustration show Edward IV's claim to the 
throne. Retracing them, we arrive first at the name of Richard Duke of 
York, in a circle saying that he married the daughter of the lord [in fact the 
Duke] of Westmoreland. Following the diagonal line on the right upwards, 
we get to a roundel saying that ' Ricardus Comes Cantibrigie desponsavit Annam' 
('Richard Earl of Cambridge married Anna'). Again from Richard Duke of 
York, a double red and blue line leads up to a corresponding roundel on the 
left-hand side which says the same in reverse: ' Anna nupta domino Ricardo 
comiti Cantibrigie ' ('Anna married to Richard Earl of Cambridge'). 

Following these two lines up from Anna's circle on the left, we are led 
back through Roger Mortimer and other intermediaries to King Edward 
III. From Edward III, a single green line leads down to Edmund Langley 
Duke of York. We are then taken by a red line down to the roundels already 
mentioned to Richard Earl of Cambridge, and so on down through Richard 
Duke of York to Edward IV. 

We may infer that the compiler of the genealogical history was on the 
Yorkist side in the Wars of the Roses - and that he finished his work before 
Edward IV's death in 1483, since Edward is the last king recorded in the roll. 
He probably wrote it over a period of time, since at the beginning he says he 
will take it up to Henry VI, then the reigning monarch. 

The chronicler-genealogist was patriotic. He admires Henry V, calling 
him ' precipuus inter omnes reges cristianos tarn in temporali policia quam in armis 
militaribus ' ('pre-eminent among all Christian kings both in statesmanship 
and in feats of arms') and stressing his conquests in France. 

Rolls such as this were used to prove one's noble ancestry and to 
support claims to titles, arms and other accoutrements of nobility. A table of 
the kings of England to Edward IV, this one traces their descent from Adam 
and Eve, including legendary figures such as Brutus, the first king of Britain, 
and King Arthur. The genealogy is preceded by a brief preface, beginning 
' Considerans cronicorum prolixitatem ' and ending with 'ad Henricum sextum 
originaliter finem perduxi ' which summarises the content of the document. 

We know the date of the last entry, which appears in the text adjacent to 
the roundel depicting Edward IV as king ('anno domini mccccliii ', or 1453). 

As Edward's marriage is not given, this roll was presumably completed 
before 1465, when he married Elizabeth Woodville. david d'avray 
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Book of Hours from the late 
15th century, adapted for 
the Victorian market 

Offlcium Beatae Mariae Virginis 

Latin. Parchment manuscript written 
in Italy, c. 1470-80, with 19th-century 
English additions. 124 leaves, originally 
106 leaves. 140 X 100 mm. 

Provenance: given by Professor 
L S Penrose, 1949. 

MS LAT25 



This exquisite illuminated devotional text, beginning with the Offlcium 
Beatae Mariae Virginis , would have been a privately treasured possession 
when it was first created. The fore-edges of the leaves are embellished 
with gilt. Written in a humanistic script, with beautifully decorated initials 
in blue and red, the text would have been in daily use by its owner. 
Eighteen of the initials have illuminated miniatures, in red, blue and gold 
on patterned coloured backgrounds. The scribe is known to be a Venetian, 
Marcus de Cribellariis or Marcus de Vincenze. The extraordinary feature 
of this tiny Book of Hours, however, is the fact that eight of the full-page 
colour illustrations, including a Crucifixion, plus decorated borders and 
a calendar, were added in 19th-century England. 

Originally dating from probably the 1470s, this small manuscript 
book is a curious example of the taste for owning medieval manuscripts 
in the Victorian age. This trend was amply serviced by Caleb Wing 
(fl. 1826-60), well known as a professional facsimilist, and his work has 
often subesquently been regarded as genuine. The additions are thought 
to have been made while the work was in the possession of John Bykett 
Jarman, a collector and dealer with premises off Bond Street in the 1840s. 
After his death the manuscript was bought in the Jarman sale of 1864 
by the bookseller Lilly, who sold it to William Bragge of Sheffield. It was 
bought by Quaritch at the Bragge sale in 1876, but returned, probably due 
to the fake additions. 

In 1881 the book was sold at Sotheby's to Alexander, Baron Peckover 
of Wisbech, the grandfather of the donor, Lionel Penrose. The Peckover 
bookplate is attached to the second end page. It was also exhibited at the 
National Exhibition of Works of Art in Leeds in 1868. At some point in the 
late 19th or early 20th century the work was bound with emerald green 
velvet cloth and fastened with brass clasps. It was then re-housed in a 
nondescript slipcase made of wooden boards and cloth-covered, but the 
finished product no doubt appealed to a gentleman of the age. 



right: A 15th-century Book of Hours 
with a 19th-century cover of green 
velvet, with brass clasps. 

opposite: Illuminated leaf, folio 1 of the 
Book of Hours, the ‘Incipit’, or beginning, 
of the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
- a convincing addition from the 19th 
century (fol. 1 r). 
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right and opposite: A double-page 
spread showing two faked illuminated 
leaves from the 15th-century Book of 
Hours (fols. 50v-51r). 
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Witch-hunting handbook with 
a Ben Jonson connection 

Jakob Sprenger and Heinrich Kramer, 
Institoris, Malleus Maleflcarum. 

Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 1494. 

Latin. With manuscript marginalia. 

146 leaves. 230 x 170 mm. Original 
quarter pigskin- covered boards, remains of 
clasp; title written on top edge. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1933. 

INCUNABULA 2o 



Also known as Hexenhammer, or The Hammer of Witches, this work has been 
called 'the most important and most sinister work on demonology ever 
written'. A handbook for witchfinders, it was first printed in 1486 and went 
through 13 editions before 1520. The work owed its authority to several 
factors, not least the scholastic reputation of its authors, both Dominicans: 
Jakob Sprenger (1436-95), Dean of Cologne University, and Prior Heinrich 
Kramer (c. 1430-1505). It relied heavily on Innocent VIII's Papal Bull of 
1484, which declared disbelief in witchcraft to be heresy. 

The Library also holds a 1615 edition of the same work. Mallei 
Maleflcarum , (Vols 2-4, SR OGDEN A 291). This book has an additional 
significance because one of its former owners was the poet and playwright 
Ben Jonson (1572-1637). The Ben Jonson collection accumulated by 
C K Ogden includes no less than five books from Jonson's library, printed 
between 1537 and 1615. The tell-tale inscriptions f tanquam exploratof at 
the head and ' sum Ben Jonsonij ' at the foot) also appear on the title pages of 
Vitruvius's De Architectura (1586) and Despautere's Commentarii grammaticii 
(1537), which also have underlinings and annotations, while Jonson's 
copy of Otto van Veen's Amorum emhlemata (1608) has a verse added in 
his handwriting. Jonson found the tag ' tanquam explorator ' in an epistle of 
Seneca, who in turn had found it in the writings of the Greek philosopher 
Epicurus. Seneca writes 'non tanquam transfigura, sed tanquam exploratof 
(translated roughly to mean that when visiting an enemy's camp he entered 
not as a deserter, but as a scout - in other words, in the spirit of exploration 
rather than confrontation). Also included in this group is Jonson's 
annotated copy of Greneway's 1598 translation of Tacitus. Many of Jonson's 
books survive and are readily identifiable by the characteristic signature and 
marginal annotations. 

The printer for the 1494 edition, Anton Koberger, godfather of 
Albrecht Diirer (p.100), was the greatest publisher in Europe at this time, 
producing outstanding illustrated books for which he employed the wood 
engraver Michael Wolgemut. Koberger commissioned 2,000 cuts for the 
production of the famous Hartmann Schedel's Liber Cronicarum , known in 
English as the Nuremberg Chronicle , of which UCL owns a copy (Incunabula 
Folio 2n). A landmark in the history of early printing, this work integrated 
text and painted woodcuts in unprecedented numbers and variations of 
formats. 
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Pfrlbun n«xffan'4 (U-Cnisc. 1 atn r 
m Erim m □ ptrtfni^ijriiD t*atiffUti 
ffalLd Etprj:iijn a ftt 



QncTKo qainM 



xim 



Ut;. u'a m. Tn m q Qk kufirib n Pia? n 
CcnECT'I'Em oanfo ■ nil 

pi pWVUli m It d era rdurl dHJr Ud 
da ru^cfiaifd) fat eo- 

HAf.t b:rri£- id qaufeJttnf t E-^l^sdits 

f|^EtihijruilffT.?i|JUEeaciE 4]t*ifi 

|.': in.i; j j &dp3raidlk* fritT raHs4 

ftificrinaF laflAfahi bFc 

mli u Kf i^i ncpnSi 11 tc ri%Td ?tpu ,-hjh. 
THiii ,! at q BtfEtniiS f 5^6 fi* 

m mriJrunrtanf fij tuydE-iitni. j^e 
CE itfiu E rn^| jic.TEpln:. iiicn jiiIj 
(smpiccfAEa-E^^pji iim:.-UFi , .tf dJ 
li fei pdiiiwp. m 5 «&rnij fair if a 
iUndi.Efin^amn Iofie boi!,i;; B , f n« 
p oicalSfi m\ !HiUdi 1 i-.JnU:l£ii'hjrr. 
biE iKffCJnf. Willi Enfi 

P* ill*- fdo EJ^I e mtmnt & aifci 
taper .rfelrJi'i ckvfif<mi>ito 
JftiE-c d fti £nfaaJ4 1 rruLmc a|ef w tw 
IH^d-ebomlHti^iiffiia (^Ipasnl 
ceIl^IuL :>ii'i jiii adinicrtEKlI t q|D aliE a 
IflrB EaWflirM^W. 

fEilCiTI.il’ □aJlTli - 'pit kd qu Jl 1 ar.‘ 
riepTal Jcrt Pf liJiifin 'i . J^is-ctlirel 
lif|N-5fltfl«# ?pl«i«i» T^4 V ^1MU 
itmiaiDn-J^ifirrifrfi^rBa , (Mi qu 
&d- *.thf H bei ;n fplrti^mfdkli qin 
COPE# MWSWWfe^ fETiFfinbiboi 
far t EBJJb inur-ni fflffbM 

(tl fttieu f4 1 refill rJ-Erti tpjfTMir^ 
ffldJOimj.qpMritcfhriiJB qrFtru 
jbkt fimU.rndnf t^pfpiifffi, t Ifirj 
riUMS hfmtaJ ft X aumttT |. J <jpH 
fjri 'iiiE, JTicfrrii cfijon 

ftE pbnk'^i (Un u J. j .j xpj| 
T II’ |JI a ranqul Wibldns 

impHJlWlrt rTdttd abqiu? iniib 
b.i'ptHioin 1 4 puEm iMivati Mdv;mfl 
rii-.u dim jI..;iij ufljiiinj m 
E3J^.a?ihiMpk^iii.inyi fillup j j 
tanfll nrpaurt.l 1 .p jJ jlu !,cu 

I'ra ivniift, ft tfl qir^i ji'mki 
|LS4lbflJrtblr£rHE{fr»i].pciirL3 ; fiif 
tie wq.rtd ttmit a wjirm^p, >ict 



f a'crfl .rain eb^korf pbm lE.w JSM 
oni<ii!tl-:i , anirjrj.TriE tiktt q jtl-ij 
Tara 1 lanra Itrre MjVrfUtWf 
ay 34 E<?nmni3lj£if5Ti « NESim* 
argurnd.^ r|U jn;ai laid fr’iibiaa- ji fill 
(rts CHpcntfrf*nt eaiP-llltif! ubj fti4 
fiafln 'HkE lamina nura fapar [ 1 . ji, K 4 
iKf^ir rtf|L iii Jl" ■ K : r-’ii r n nr m n 
q pbdo!'at ,l 'iiipiT bof qtpniTi rtEnt 
Tiilr InrracEt 7 b?.ni<ixfl ilb iron potf 
JabJfEMfTEre Ellniifejndrlliik icrfifrdr 
lailPBipad pisFrnnsnffli tnct«ijj|Ni!i. 
IeI q itj n :Saf?anE qal± linar pS»pfs 
m L TifliP ilirtditfnL'rafrtDia bocnj 

H«iuttnf4Jlni?$tli*<di 

CHficala EfamrnfEC 
iifTm^EilPimiriElanEabd crnuiij. 
d 1 ai-iffd-ml k btHlairt p-MTic ad if ran 
fd ^rEMuimi^utEa wfkrt «!i.|IH 
QiiifniiirtiflJE5mEl^nrViE«P|iinr li^r 
rarrm fitnnn pafTarwEiSin nc* i-itf e 
ForikiiruiiH adilsieas Milk bd. iscf 
fttramrato fl qiulfl-pb^fTtr Whi b* 
rni^f.lE .f .fl.ibJ ESlEiE.EpfiBftBUnlE 
mnfcflrisw^mereii Mfiii qcidjin 
in?:na rcyiim. Cit^rd 

7ntr«qbfrtdo<opnlimEan i?irtia. i^jf 
ftW^i f IS** conirjnc 

BuiiLiSics tk P^iL^wMcE fa* rtou: 
ciihii per^ac : 2 -nEladinir quo- ad\ rtr- 
e - lTifa_ , tf arttid bUfllli»F. i?p*d|C m 
PlHU^rEHilEUia IVES »^' Hirer ft- 
n et un ndf fftm J m 4Mli "i l ^rm ji» 
ed pain^.ifi nEcq*fismlif.irt* rfl nt- 
Cbf .dTtKtUloflt i. Pti cl 4 e ix|i 
fiiftt bW ft s Uftrtptotf miM f«f 
f\ quail IN fiWfPE fin i|5in i^flftllUunt 
a-nnfq^niMq^mi ■ t Vi D-im jfif. 
■pEGtucjf l jr bt'j r Iff fitilla znos^ 
ifia-jh 4 alu 1 ? iuqr iie'sirvjtoti 
(Ms frrttJM #an finb Idq rr.jnkdc 
ldL''i,Ti!t^ai*jnj^ff' fiMlidEktir Jl;(U 
fpl fJyb^iii il c tfl 3 llUaft-Erie rv 5 ; 
atttfdt MUMfltJflir .&?wf pboann 
0 # jMJ Pf iii£\ qfOIE q lEqlki t*rt| Hr 





top: Two pages from Part 1 of 
C K Ogden's copy of the Malleus 
Maleficarum, 1494, with marginalia. 

It features an extract from Question 
Five, which asks about the source of 
the increase of ‘Works of Witchcraft' 
(unnumbered pages). 

left and above: Front cover of the 
Malleus Maleficarum (left) and detail, 
showing handwritten title added by an 
unknown previous owner. 
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Part of Book V of 
Confessio Amantis 
( 'The Lover's Confession ') 

John Gower, Confessio Amantis 

English and Latin. Parchment manuscript 
fragment written in England, early 1 5th 
century. Two leaves. Illuminated initials. 
399 X 275 mm. 

Provenance: formerly Phillipps 22914, 
given by Dr W Seton and Dr R W 
Chambers, 1911. 

MS FRAG ANGL 1 



This charming manuscript fragment, the earliest in the Library written 
in English, belonged to the baronet, antiquary and bibliophile Sir Thomas 
Phillipps (1792-1872). His collection included c. 60,000 manuscripts 
of various kinds - among them some relating to the administration of 
Swiss towns, manuscripts which UCL also holds. Many manuscripts were 
sold after Sir Thomas's death, some to the German government, and 
were dispersed to several libraries. 

In this verse piece, part of Book V, summaries in Latin are inserted 
in the same script, a neat Gothic minuscule. The parchment is thick and 
well-preserved, and the mauve -decorated gold leaf of the initials, alternated 
with blue and ornamented with red flourishes, is as vivid today as when 
the text was completed. The black ink is also very well preserved - the 
slight discolouration, and the presence of a few stains on the vellum, only 
add to its charm and speak volumes about the work's heavy use. The two 
leaves are bound in a modern binding, incorrectly, it would seem, according 
to a study by G C Macaulay in 1900, with omissions and in the wrong 
order. Nevertheless it is a prized item of the UCL collection, recorded in 
A Companion to Gower , edited by Sian Echard and published in 2004. 

John Gower was born a squire around 1330. A close friend of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, he wrote poetry in the tradition of courtly love 
and moral allegory, very popular in its time. Gower's major works were 
Speculum Meditantis, a French poem on vice and virtue, Vox Clamantis, 
a Latin elegaic poem, and Confessio Amantis , in English. The first version 
of the Confessio was composed about 1383 at the request of Richard II, to 
whom it was dedicated. For the second version, however, which appeared 
around 1393, the dedication and Gower's allegiance were transferred to 
Henry of Lancaster (afterwards Henry IV). He died in 1408, and the Confessio 
Amantis was first published by Caxton in 1483, one of Caxton's earliest 
printed works. 



right: Detail from early 15th-century 
manuscript of Gower's Confessio 
Amantis, showing the illuminated initial 
T from lines 5.1453 and 5.1454: ‘The 
king of Bragmans Dindimus Wrot unto 
Alesandre thus’ (fol. 4v). In popular 
medieval romances, Dindimus was the 
king of the Brahmans, who lived by the 
River Ganges. Alexander [the Great] and 
Dindimus disagreed on their different 
manners and customs. 

opposite: Lines 5.871 to 5.966 of the 
Confessio Amantis fragment. The verse 
at the end of the second column evokes 
the Roman god Vulcan, ‘the god of fyr' 
(fol. 1r). 



To Of fjrfi -iOtTlfll 
mi ytwgirmn 

(jfl iNVfiu 

jjTrfl nSr Js fwpma 

nrtifepifnijiitttt 
Angtrlid uiftihjfih 
juim 

jjJfflJfiirn iWinWT' 



£)U<x ium no duff mifltr ituitM 
Of iblfltfi I'fl ])il0frtJ I’D TO djJlC 

Of UKl Di W‘ iiJi)Crfd tnu.ifl 



yir jin tic token m 

Dgnd taliflfic 





mp lb tm tilt 

lunff ofilMpiianfl jOifttmim) 
U; rat mtto (fori ait tli lid 

oivirro fciHj 
pcmpftilieiit ljcfntij 
j'tt ft: flip metbre lessen 
3 UomIw go a ro lUioin ret rprvoten 
jjop.iimifiJ vi of hdfj bcfrujfjttit 
foi jif l»co pctroiigifftJi 
fft: 0ic Tbiifl ibiJfl’fma oftTnimi 
olftibitte rmbitfouji 
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ttutni* frica belli- 



f pitta* fcwo 



flMiirt jmiolpjaot ujiCtf nm iisrf 

JT Hit ]lt riWjimr ftll| 10 If f 
ncjis.id m .lUduKivt 
1 1 i L mam 1 4 mifyW 

tic Om r'ti fault of mftti 
ffc^Jia Jfiiii ijirft of idffCS 

Of -LUJjiHu rt p LL-iJft rpj o: iL iLrtt 
Qutft K JJJctC limit 
Bnf ;it ifcr turns Hope 
iSUtuniC .tuft | n{ri»r .flft 
iFlttyriitt .U poujtj pci EicfoliEiitire 
roljcr dLUtic Mim tc 
\ 1 " lUU lb J A Atiof M pit EAlli-C 
j't'ii'Jfidi m LXiicJli.ia fbrtli dJdfilc 

Of Mi dm rftrl" Ufigcaiiil 

Ikrtflt m IptO Uodb Anl i nrfft pint 
Ho lb rpc mm [imtfLUti 
ZTUra fiirij f tthfinic pc lit riffi-ii 
I'.ii - Eau amBtjfcto fjuip affucitia 
Utiijirip Jti ifn r oiCrrc Hs.itSpfciTia 
J iVk ibiif rlp pep turtle 

] jtSjcJha m tip it ripe pDfejTc 
jft iImo l\CM\ ftmmtokttkm 
O.uu e Nm-tfisQ Juan mine 
ii|cndqie >i j i □ els firM dfla 
n lungrt mghtw ( .iTiiLSis (>a 
bipdf Hi i Ptifi3- IrCfiinuc^irttT 
y.it Jitisr pc IrtUtcd nqtifi 
(l\M mn^lDNt ti^tm htst [Ml 
img niria Until si (no uqji r 
iLiipicEi jffir pci whic m jgv 
Ot lnu^tbiii J]ii 3 of uttSETflijr 

r Uljai i*tt oittomt 



Tina fimiiifcEEti Unme 

\ n -inaico 4 fi a of Curb dnpifc 

Sljcp Wer tn imp m pjil'f 

fflfrnii .iro ra? pc nurnlt 
3JlC JO&lUilfl dCjJCO of IntBil t 
^>^Cip LUtrc liFO ftlso 

piitgb if dm l(C fuoL fO 3I6JUIC iV 
hUtv LbtEd nlqei apk' tonk IB-Ei y 
TLna ^rjelciTt ui^n rtic ffti* 
Hfiiaj- untaMdimmc ii^jM g* 
l!nl&i|td} pdtije io 

oa itshoni fba AmizGerl thev befek 

met! Firm dqictfino 



]Jr JluU iHdfiiifft Vffim pcltdTCO 
Biter ifeo t6i j 1 i]un \w ycitii c/Jeo 
[Ls]ierDf|yt fiiHtuUcd imrfre 
.Uiif amir p.tt \\omyt lF j ^f 
\lmd\ aM^lROMlItCA OM* ton# 
thtltftefttuf tic mix OuhOttiL 
tprfc Inm t Sip JjeO fiitoiftiaffi 
erf opc piiruftanrt 
ZhjaupJttieaf ipfl 

\ )cft^nca luiH fu ffliCFH’ iiitii 
Ofpitif ailftrfi rUhrffffiitd riillf 
H^Crotf iUuauq MU 

I lc \uif I'd LciHfO fiilFh iVfVj'iifil 
p.tr pc bcitt H rti mica 
le riofii lOiirir nVi-inor'i! 

ncljrihi fl'rfif.irtoj] 

!Tt i] a dcjicS a o pc §<*i> af Uirr 

3ofii(f?CHiiJUcr]jf fcS£Tj;ir 

i ? ti u p pa rp l&h a iu per fa re. 
arjatnnc hilytc jtiia ^im iicni^rfv 
ifebtfT fmff hcM ucauiorn IseaDregl^ 

Of fui£tnei(CcflFfpe pFian^ 
pjr LUEhlii Fic^flia 1 Emeu klf tTitnffmmt 
fficJirfTe rpuic f|C ye fb^mc 
3f iLlClamiE-itlia Epic uibuc tcft-c 
^izlicisitl pi: ii Mu prftc 

fpdtett nt titii' piufEC 
\ >c llspEO nffu- .mu uf teijugcj 
2ln jimnrur i icii tifltr 
0 ■! i tJ]" 1 hi i ii i c «rs Epcibriii ant 
Jito ;«t pci nmfriFof pm pcef 
f!ijTiDilil3idpaM0 mmljemicif 
UhiD flepea Epim m pclicZmaen 
SipeijTia afuiatt^atm^ 4dfpcciteo 
UFiftitafem uiiraji peijcticiic 
. 1 V lipip of pr jiJonefvo fenetje 
ttfh ur siidrjHHfl of LtilfoiJF | fjjnk ( Clnk,TiiLiO' 

F 1 c Ijdi ft: pi fti itriic u \\i an pc iwls 1 ^ : T 11 ' 

Tina pctu luprltnk 

0f iblfOtit ifflu uEiCFirfloiiii: fcfiHitr 
heibiio afdpit^cm nl 1| i# iouyt 
aim* ijcnimj ope uertii oiipc 
A’lrfr fb hclpc i]itit fcJnc itsitlp 
xj»f amr^ pJMicll}^ 4 flat! Hi 
llhp 1 npif lUlptrtl rahie fbi§c 
zjtiicife piiFgca iiTftDtlis'iiifTjjgc 
Lllflt | llflngtlt U5JE4T frlirc 
dcpetiltnii peps af^ET 
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A guide to the good 
Christian life 

Andrew Chertsey, The crafte to lyve well 
and to dye well. London: Wynkyn de Worde, 
1505. 

English. 150 leaves. Woodcuts. 

260 X 185 mm. 

Provenance: unknown. 

SRB Quarto 1505 C3 



opposite: Title page of Chertsey's The 
crafte to lyve well and to dye well, 1 505. 
It also bears the title of the chapter, ‘The 
arte or crafte to lyve well’, and features 
a charming, full-page woodcut (fol. 1r). 

below: Front cover of the early 16th- 
century work by Chertsey. It has a 
re-worded title tooled in gilt and a fine 
modern binding by Douglas Cockerell. 

below, right: A woodcut illustrating the 
commonly held medieval belief of the 
dire consequences of a non-Christian 
life, with buildings and trees collapsing 
(detail, fol. ClXr). 



Guides to the good Christian life, and especially the good Christian death, 
were extremely popular in the late Middle Ages. This very handsome copy 
of a typical handbook of the age, which starts with Here foloweth a right 
devoute medytacyon of the soule the which thynketh on his departynge from the 
body for to have socours, is lavishly illustrated with fine woodcuts. It is also 
the earliest English printed book in the Library. An English translation by 
Andrew Chertsey of Hart de bien vivre et de bien mourir, this edition is a fairly 
close reprint of the Paris edition of 1503 ascribed to Antoine Verard, a 
French publisher active between 1485 and 1512. It bears the printer's device 
of England's better known printer, William Caxton (d. 1491), which can be 
explained by the fact that de Worde worked with Caxton and became his 
successor, inheriting his premises, types, woodcuts and printer's device. 

By the first decade of the 1 6th century the chief printers in England 
were from the continent. Wynken de Worde, who printed over 700 works, 
mostly schoolbooks, up to his death in 1535, came from Worth in Alsace; 
he had probably come from Bruges with Caxton, who had established his 
first press in the city in 1473. The 'W C' printer's device, as well as Caxton's 
famous 'Sun in splendour' motif, plus a greyhound and centaur, are all 
present in this work. De Worde also introduced italic type into England and 
pioneered the printing of music from moveable type. He rarely printed a 
book without illustration, and the use of woodcuts lent an accessible and 
memorable format for the increasing numbers of devout and literate layfolk, 
among others, who wanted devotional material made available in English. 

UCL's copy has a modern, dyed red-brown goatskin binding with five 
raised bands on the spine and blind tooled and gilt ornaments. It is signed 
'DC 1904' on the rear endpaper, indicating the craftmanship of Douglas 
Cockerell (1870-1945), a British master bookbinder. 
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arte omaf te to lyae tbelk 




mwr** 




SUtgob 3!tijpctaftmc* 
! crcatour of Ijcucu atib 
| offeree/ itxdjcbegpn 
ttjntgc of tijc rpmc a of 
^ all creatures / errateb 
all tinges of nougl^t UHfljout onp 
inatnxlpmgcbcfi&c. 3trta!l$cfe 
fapD tbpngoj create rantejmeb tit 
foiirc tl^ttges/ttje tbljichc fam etiett 
Cf jat is to rape of one tjnne a of one 
aegc/tutije Tblndje Opacity £ rpgfjt 
UHicrapiie pujCwwc of the errant 
re/^efavo foure dpngrsbcutyc 
jtnpcrpal nature angeipque/£ ma 



tcre of rtjc foure elemnttes anb die 
tpnic.^nb tbar mmt otycr typtt 
gc buttle mtkt of tyr rcbcnipcpotr 
tyc ttyitycljaty bett mabc cucrmojc 
brfoic^ftcr folowc ty tyc voerfee of 
tljebrftjmdontu^ utyityetypncty 
tye foucrapiw tuplbomcof tyc treat 
turc / of tyr. tyc tbfjtc!>c m$ nrabc 
m tyc t Ijrefprfl: Oapcs.foi tyc fyrft 
Mpr gob maDc tye ipgbuChat is to 
tmberff otibc a clcrc ctoubc gpupuge 
ipgbtbmo tyepartpes tUperpours 
of tyc TuotfOr/Gf a Iptcll elerte o; cic 
reucsfuri)eas mailjat^ aceuJluiuco 

3 it 




cutoffc«t% into engine *ma or^petcVfo'uTloTo^® ccccc! 

tic parfptc m oucc moBcc tongc ttjc anb.to.tljis bokc mas f mivOiico toe 

fja.bapcofjanuarpt^eycrcofouc jcjcuOapc of [January. 









opposite: Folio 2 of the first chapter of 
The arte orcrafte to lyve well - an excellent 
example of type and woodcuts on the 
same page, from the early period of 
printing technology. 

above: Detail from the end page of 
The crafte to lyve well and to dye well. 

It features the printer's device of Wynkyn 
de Worde, the printer of this work who 
inherited Caxton's ‘Sun in Spendour' motif. 
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THAT IS THE HOLY SCRIPTURE 
OF THEOLDE AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT FAITHFULLY ANDTRULY 
TRANSLATED OUT OF DOUCHE 
AND LATYN IN TO ENGLISHES* 



BYMILES COVERDALE AFTER 
WARDS BISHOP OF EXETER!? 



11 (pages 54-7) 



Miles Coverdale and the 
genesis of the Bible in English 

Miles Coverdale, Biblia: the Byble: that 
is the holy Scripture of the Olde and New 
Testament / faythfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn in to Englyshe. Marburg: 
Eucharius Cervicornus and Johannes Soter, 
1535. 

English. [8], xc, cxx, lii, cii, lxxxi 
[ielxxxiii], [1], cxiii, [1] leaves, [1] folded 
leaf of pfates, woodcuts, 1 map; 320 mm. 

Fine modern binding, signed and dated 
by Dougias Cockered 1901, of reddish- 
brown goat, goid tooied, with frames and 
ornaments and titfe in goid on front cover. 
Five raised bands on spine and two piaited 
leather clasps. 

Provenance: unknown, former owner 
Thomas Holme, 1680. 

SRB 1535 B4 




opposite and left: Front 
cover and spine of the 
1535 first edition of the 
Coverdale Bible. This fine 
example of gold-tooled 
ornamented and framed 
goatskin leather binding 
by Douglas Cockerell 
possesses a full gilt spine 
with five raised bands and 
leather claps, produced 
in 1901. 



Miles Coverdale's Bible is one of the most important works ever published 
in the English language. It was produced in the context of a movement 
towards reform in the England of the 1530s. 

The Vulgate, the Latin text of the Bible (editio vulgata ) most widely 
used in the West, is largely the work of St Jerome (c. 342-420). Following 
Jerome's translation of the text, Erasmus issued his own edition of the 
Greek New Testament in 1516. The Novum Instrumentum Omne of Erasmus is 
a version of the New Testament containing a newly collated Greek text and 
an updated Latin text of the Vulgate. The work exercised a tremendous 
influence on the contemporary study of philology, although based on 
insufficient manuscript sources. Erasmus made himself the focus of 
attention for systematic biblical scholarship, his New Testament exerting a 
special influence upon the early English Lutherans. Thomas Bilney, who 
was martyred for his beliefs in 1531, certainly read the work, attracted in 
the first place by Erasmus's Latin translation rather than theological truth. 

Following his refusal to recant at the Diet of Worms in 1521, Martin 
Luther spent some months in seclusion at the Wartburg, the summer 
residence of the Elector of Saxony set high in the Thuringian hills. It was 
here that he completed, in two and a half months, a German translation 
of the New Testament. Luther had two requirements of any such translation: 
that it be founded on original texts and that it use a form of German that 
all native speakers could understand. The September Testament was finished 
shortly before 21 September 1522 and 3,000 copies were printed. The 
text is remarkable for its vitality, bringing the New Testament to life in 
idiomatic German. 

William Tyndale was responsible for producing the first printed 
English translation of the New Testament. Like Erasmus, Tyndale translated 
directly from the original Hebrew and Greek. Production of the work 
began at Cologne in 1525, but, following attacks by the authorities, 
printing activities were moved up river to Worms. Six thousand copies of 
the New Testament from Worms were printed, to be sold for two shillings 
each. When the text first arrived in England, it was attacked by William 
Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of London, 
and Thomas More. 

Miles Coverdale was responsible for the first full translation of the 
Bible into English, a work published in 1535 and printed on the continent 
of Europe, probably at Cologne or Marburg. Coverdale did not translate 
directly from Hebrew or Greek, but used a number of sources. It is most 
heavily based on Leo Jud's and Ulrich Zwingli's Swiss-German version of 
1524/29 and the Latin of Pagninus of 1528. He also used Luther's German 
text, the Vulgate and the work of Tyndale. Following Tyndale, for example, 
the word 'church' was translated into English as 'congregation', removing 
any possible allusion to the hierarchy of the late medieval Roman 
Church. Professor David Daniell, Emeritus Professor of English at UCL, 
has suggested that Coverdale's Bible was probably printed in Antwerp by 
Martin de Keyser, with sponsorship from Jacob Van Meteren, an Antwerp 
merchant trading with England. 

In England, Thomas Matthew's Bible arrived from the Low Countries 
in August 1537, a year after Tyndale had been executed as a heretic outside 
Brussels. Only the first five books of the Old Testament, the Pentateuch, 
had appeared in print. John Rogers rescued Tyndale's translations of 
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right: A woodcut depiction of St Mark, 
from the beginning of the Gospel of 
St Mark in the Coverdale Bible (fol. xvi). 




Joshua-II Chronicles and he also used Coverdale's translation of the second 
half of the Old Testament. The New Testament was from Tyndale's revision 
of 1534. Using all these texts, Rogers produced a complete translation of 
the Bible, issued under the pseudonym of Thomas Matthew and printed at 
Antwerp. 

On 4 August 1537 archbishop Thomas Cranmer sent Thomas 
Cromwell a copy of this Bible. Both Cromwell and Cranmer were keen 
to see the English Bible available in every parish in England. It was 
not possible to reprint Coverdale's Bible as, not being from the original 
languages, this was seen as insufficient. Cromwell therefore authorised a 
revision of the Matthew Bible to be undertaken in Paris, with Coverdale 
being responsible for the revision. Cromwell's original 1536 Injunctions 
to the English Church contained no stipulation concerning the use of the 
English Bible. They could not have done, as Coverdale's 1535 Bible was not 
officially licensed. The appearance of the Matthew Bible changed that, with 
later copies of the 1536 Injunctions indeed stipulating the provision of an 
English Bible. 

In his 1538 set of Injunctions, Cromwell certainly required that a 
Bible of the largest volume in English be set up in every parish church by 
Christmas 1538. However, work in Paris on the revision of the Matthew 
Bible did not proceed apace. The French authorities turned hostile (egged 
on by English adversaries) and all the bound copies printed in France were 
burned. Fresh printing then began in London and, supplemented by copies 
from France, the Great Bible was ready by April 1539, although no copy 
was available before November. Thomas Cranmer wrote an important 
Preface to the April 1540 edition commending the reading of Scripture in the 
common tongue. 

UCL's copy of Coverdale's Bible of 1535 is not perfect. It lacks the title 
page and preliminary matter before the list of the books of the Apocrypha 
and New Testament. Also missing is all text after folio lxxviii of the New 
Testament (II Cor. ch. Ill) except for a fragment of the last page, bearing 
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on the recto a part of the Book of Revelation and on the verso part of the 
Colophon, with date MDXXXV. The volume has been severely cropped, 
but there is an Inscription on the verso of folio XC [1st count] which reads 
'Thomas Holme his own Booke Anno Domini 1680' and gives a clue to 
previous ownership. Many annotations and drawings throughout, including 
recipes, sketches, notes on family history etc, also make this copy unique. 

The exact edition is uncertain because the volume is so damaged. 
However, it is recorded in the Short Title Catalogue (2nd ed), 2063.3?, 

STC (2nd ed), 2063? and Darlow & Moule (rev. 1968), 18. The place of 
publication could be Antwerp or Southwark, with the work printed by 
Martin de Keyser and J Nicolson. Other clues of note are the Creation Date, 
which is M.D.XXXV. [1535 (4 October)], given in the colophon, and the 
Dedication present in this copy: 'Dedicated to King Henry VIII, and preceded 

below: Detail (left) and page (right) from . 

the Book of the Machabees, chapter xin, by A prologe: Myles Couerdale vnto the Christian reader . paul ayris 

showing the inscription of Rowland 

Wright, 1649, a possible former owner. 
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The art of practising Judaism 
in the 16th century 

Italian Mahzor 

Hebrew. Parchment manuscript, written 
in Italy, early 16th century. 392 leaves. 
172 X 134 X 70 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
library of F D Mocatta, 1906. 

MSM0CATTA2 



The Mocatta Mahzor is the second most highly-prized Jewish item, after the 
Haggadah (p.26), in UCL Library Services. It is a richly illuminated festival 
prayer book for the whole year according to the Italian rite, including some 
additional prayers and ceremonies. The Mahzor is beautifully executed in 
fine Hebrew script, with the superscriptions and initial words painted in 
gold. Possibly dating from around 1400, but generally recorded as early 
16th century, the manuscript is in immaculate condition. The title page is 
particularly exquisite, featuring gold and a variety of other colours such as 
red, blue, black and green. It shows the coat of arms of a Kohen (priest) at 
the bottom of the page, depicting the blessing given by the priest (or Kohen) 
in certain Jewish prayer rituals. 

Apart from its intrinsic artistic merit, this Mahzor has a unique history. 
Censorship of Jewish books was undertaken on a large scale in Italy, with 
individuals appointed by the Inquisition from the 13th century, and the 
tell-tale signatures of four censors appear on the last two leaves. The earliest 
is that of Jacob Geraldino, dated 1555; the others are Caesar Bellicosus 
(undated), Camillo Jaghel, 1619, and Antonio Franc Enrique, 1688. 




below: Highly stylised intricate pattern 
detail from the Italian Mahzor, early 
16th century, with gold-painted initials 
(fols. 69v-70r). 



right: Title page of the Mahzor. 
Exquisitely executed with a variety of 
colours, it features the coat of arms 
of a priest or Kohen (centre, top). 
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Islamic art in the 15th century 



Fragment of the Holy Qur'an 

Arabic. Illuminated parchment manuscript 
fragment, written probably in Syria or 
Egypt, probably 1 6th century. 8 leaves, 
in modern board covers. 380 x 270 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
library of F D Mocatta, 1906. 

MSMOCATTA20 



Mocatta was an accomplished scholar in his own right and this exquisitely 
crafted fragment, one of the many religious texts accumulated by him, is a 
valued part of UCL's small Mocatta manuscipts collection. This short fragment 
is written in the Muhaqqaq script, one of the six main types of calligraphic 
script in Arabic. The Arabic word muhaqqaq means 'consummate' or 'clear', 
and originally was used to denote any accomplished piece of calligraphy. 

Often used to copy masahif (singular mushaf), meaning loose sheets 
of Qur'an texts, this majestic type of script was considered one of the most 
beautiful, as well as one of the most difficult to execute well. The script saw 
its greatest use in the Mameluk era (1250-1516/1517). 

The fragment contains part of the 19th section of the Qur'an and 
may date from the late Mameluk period in the 14th and 15th centuries; 
the style is typical for the time and place. Small roundels mark the end of 
the verse, and larger ones occur at the end of every fifth verse, the largest 
at every tenth verse. The fragment covers Sura [chapter] xxv, verse 23 to 
the beginning of verse 63, with the text beginning on folio 1 verso; it has a 
decorative first opening, and the bottom border states that it is part 19 of 30. 
The name Abu Sa'id can just be recognised from a partially erased note on 
folio 1 recto - possibly the name of the patron who commissioned the work, 
or the person to whom it was originally donated. 

It is very rare for complete 30 verse sets to have survived from this 
period. These eight leaves bear the signs of heavy usage and of being moved 
from place to place, but the gold illuminations are as fresh as ever. 



right: Second page of the text of 
verse 23 of Sura [chapter] xxv of the 
16th-century manuscript fragment of 
the Holy Qur’an (fol 2r). 

opposite: Penultimate page of the 
Qur'an fragment, illustrating the 
highly accomplished Muhaqqaq script 
commonly in use in the Mameluk period 
(1250-1517) (fol. 6r). 
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A very rare medieval 
astronomical text 

Johannes De Sacrobosco, Tractatus de Sphera 
and other tracts 

Latin. Parchment manuscript volume 
written in Italy, early 14th century. 

33 leaves. 217 X 162 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 

MS LAT 15 



The Tractatus de Sphera , composed around 1233, one of the greatest 
scientific textbooks of the 1 3th century, formed the fundamental work 
on astronomy in the medieval period. Based on Ptolemaic principles, it 
discusses the terrestrial globe, the rising and setting of stars, and the orbs 
and movements of the planets. Manuscripts of the mathematician and 
astronomer Johannes de Sacrobosco (also known as John of Hollywood) 
circulated throughout the Middle Ages, but very little is known about 
the author; he is thought to have been born in Yorkshire, settling in Paris 
around 1220. Sacrobosco's other great text is the Algorismus or Tractatus 
de Arte Numerandi, a textbook on arithmetic. It uses Arabic numerals in 
the text, which contributed significantly to their adoption by the modern 
world in place of roman numerals. According to the census undertaken by 
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left to right: From the early 
14th-century Latin manuscript of 
Sacrobosco's Tractatus de Sphera, 
showing the earth at the centre of 
the universe (fol 1 0r); astronomical 
texts, with lunar and solar tables 
(fols. 18rand 1 8v); title page (verso). 



Seymour De Ricci (1881-1942), only three 14th-century copies of these 
two texts have been recorded. 

The UCL manuscript is a palimpsest, the erased text still visible on 
some of the leaves. The upper texts, which consist of the Tractatus de 
Sphera (fols. 2r-10v), the Tractatus algor ismi (fols. llr-16r), Delapidihus 
(fol. 16r), De Geometria (fol. 16v) and others, are written continuously, 
in various minuscule hands of the 14th century, in inks of various tints, 
and rubricated. Headings and paragraph marks are in red, with diagrams 
accompanying the text in red, or red and black. Other interesting features 
are a list of the titles in Latin on the first folio, with an entry in another 
hand dated 1383. Below this also appear the date 1340 and the identity 
of a possible former owner, A S Dawes, dated March 1782, at the base. 
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First printed edition of 
Euclid's Elements 

Euclid of Megara, Elementa geometriae 

Latin. Translated by Adelard of 
Bath, edited with a commentary by 
Giovanni Campano Novarese. Venice: 
Erhard Ratdoit [1st edition]. 25 May 1482. 
137 ff; woodcuts, diagrams. 

230 X 190 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of 
the Graves Library, 1870. 

INCUNABULA QUARTO 5q 



The first printing of one of the most important texts from the Middle Ages, 
and one of the very earliest mathematical works to be printed, posed a 
challenge to the new technology, requiring ingenuity, skill and innovation 
to replicate the all-important diagrams. Erhard Ratdoit (14477-1527/8), 
who printed works in Augsburg, his birthplace, and in Venice succeeded 
spectacularly, and this first edition is the result - a true masterpiece of early 
printing technique. 

The first printing to use colours and and a title page, this 1482 edition 
of Euclid's Elementa is technically brilliant in integrating the diagrams with 
the text. The inclusion of woodcuts and other design flourishes, such as the 
use of red in the headings and paragraph marks, as well as underlinings, 
all combine to make this intrinsically technical work both a joy and an 
immensely practical tool to own. 

This work forms part of the Graves Library (p.13), in which the works 
of the ancient Greek mathematician Euclid form a separately identified 
group - an important collection of over 400 volumes. Among them are 83 
of the editions of works by Euclid printed before 1640, including this editio 
princeps , published by Erhard Ratdoit at Venice in 1482, and many other first 
editions of translations. The most notable are the first translations of Euclid 
into any modern language: Italian (1543), German (1562), French (1564), 
English (John Day's edition, with John Dee's preface of 1570) and Arabic 
(1594). Graves complemented these very early, priceless editions with later 
translations into Turkish, Chinese, Persian, Hebrew, Finnish and other 
languages, added to by the Library well into the 20th century. 

Adelard of Bath (c. 1080-1152) was a 12th-century English natural 
philosopher. He made the first full translation of Euclid's Elements from an 
Arabic translation into Latin. 
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far left: Section from Book 1 of the 
first printing of Euclid’s Elements in 
1482, showing propositions relating to 
triangles. The heading at the bottom 
of the page, Proposition 5, is misplaced 
(fol. 2v). 

left: Propositions 28-30 from the 
'Theory of Circles' in Euclid's work 
(unnumbered page). Printing technology 
had advanced by this stage to enable 
images to be integrated with the printed 
text, instead of being added afterwards. 

opposite: Lavishly ornamented 
opening page of the Ratdoit edition 
of Euclid's Elements, 1482. The ‘P’ for 
‘Punctus’ (point), in a decorated framed 
background, launches the great work. 
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An early printed herbal 

Anonymous, Herbarius latinus: Herbarius 
seu de virtutibus herbarum. Passau: Johann 
Petri, 1485. 

Latin. 174 leaves. Coloured woodcuts. 

215 X 145 mm. 

Provenance: deposited with the Library of 
the Hertfordshire Natural History Society 
and Field Club, 1935. 

INCUNABULA 2S 



This work, such a valuable and popular pharmacopoeia that it went through 
a number of editions, is known under many titles, for example Herbarius in 
Latino , Aggregator in simplicibus, Herbarius Moguntinus and Herbarius Patavinus. 
It was first published as a small quarto in 1484 by Peter Scoeffer in Mainz. 
Other early editions and translations appeared in Bavaria, the Netherlands, 
Italy and France, still using the same plants that were native to Germany. 
Among the most familiar are garlic, basil, camomile, ivy, gentian, lily, 
marjoram and mandrake. Rarer plants are also featured, such as artemisia 
or mugwort, a plant used in the past to treat female problems and illnesses. 

The purpose of the work was entirely practical. It served as a domestic 
manual, in case of accidents or illnesses and other misfortunes - another 
traditional use of mugwort was to keep demons away from the home. 

The illustrations are stylised, simple and full of charm, with names printed 
clearly in capital letters, so that the plants could be easily identified by, and 
accessible to, a barely literate public. In UCL's copy the woodcuts are crudely 
coloured by hand, and the title page and first 'chapter' are missing, but it is 
a charming work nevertheless. All the initials are rubricated and it contains 
a manuscript index at the back, along with some manuscript notes. 

Like many medieval herbals, the work is anonymous, consisting of 
a compilation from the works of a number of medieval writers and some 
classical and Arab authors. Most of the authorities quoted wrote before 
1300 and no featured author is later than the mid- 14th century, which 
suggests that there was a previous manuscript edition. 



right: Delicately coloured images 
and description of the plant Artemisia, 
also known as wormwood, sagebrush 
or mugwort. Its healing properties 
are traditionally associated with 
women’s conditions (no.xii). 

opposite: The Mandrake plant, 
Mandragora in Latin, features as 
no. cxiiii. The older Arab authority 
on plants, Avicenna, is referenced in 
the second line. 
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A very rare book of lunar 
tables 

Bernat de Granollachs, Lunarium ab anno 
1490 ad annum 1550. Summario de la luna 

Venice: Guilelmus Anima Mia, Tridenensis, 
c. 1489-90. Latin. 31 leaves, un-numbered; 
woodcut; 180 X 140 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 

INCUNABULA 5 sss 
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The Lunarium , or Lunari as it was known, of the Barcelona-born Bernat de 
Granollachs (c. 1400-87) was a bestselling work of astronomical literature 
in the first decades of early printing. It was first published most probably 
in 1485, in Catalan as well as in Latin. The Catalan edition is considered to 
be the editio princeps , of which only one copy survives, in the Biblioteca de 
Catalunya in Barcelona. UCL's copy of De Granollachs' work is the Library's 
second rarest book after its Milton first edition (p.130) - it is one of only 
three recorded copies in the world, the other two being in Italy. 

This well-preserved book sets out the phases of the moon, giving 
all the details of the month, day, hours and minutes for the new and full 
moons from 1485 to 1550 on a yearly basis. Each page covers one year, 
beginning in January, and supplies information on the dates of Easter, 
Corpus Christi and other moveable feasts in the Christian liturgical calendar. 
The Lunari , as it was known, also specifies the golden number and the 
dominical letter of that year, as well the time and magnitude of 70 eclipses 
visible at the latitude of Barcelona (31 solar eclipses and 39 lunar ones). 

Readers were probably not only astronomers, but also those looking 
for an easy and accurate way to determine the dates of Christian liturgical 
feasts, or those simply curious about astonomical phenomena. The Lunari 
was a useful and celebrated book for those with no special interest or 
training in astronomy, but was also an important work for those who 
had some knowledge. The solar eclipse of 16 March 1485 is recorded, for 
instance, as is the lunar eclipse of 25 August of the same year. UCL's copy 
has a number of manuscript corrections and scored-out inscriptions, which 
speaks of its previous owners, and contains the full-page woodcut at the 
front, which is absolutely charming. The fine vellum binding from the 19th 
century, probably added by Graves, adds to its appeal, with its gilt ruling, 
ornaments and edges. 

Some details of De Granollachs' life are known. His uncle became 
the first chancellor at the University of Barcelona in 1481, and Bernat first 
studied medicine there. After gaining his master's degree at Montpellier in 
1440, De Granollachs joined the faculty of the University of Barcelona and 
became active in public affairs. He spent some time in jail on alleged bribery 
charges, but by 1471 was re-elected to the municipal council. Although the 
date of his death is not accurately known, it is usually taken as 1487, thus 
making the Lunari a work of De Granollachs' middle age. 

The Lunari is not a long work, which made its transmission across 
Europe all the wider. It went into 60 editions within 40 years, mostly in 
Italy, but also in Spain and France. Sacrobosco's Tractatus de Sphera, of which 
UCL holds an early 14th-century manuscript copy (p.62), was one of the 
other major incunabula works of astronomy of the time. The Library also 
possesses no fewer than eight incunabula of treatises of Sacrobosco. 



opposite: This charming, full-page 
woodcut forms the title page of 
De Granollachs' Lunarium, printed 
c. 1489-90. 

left: The phases of the moon given 
in detail for the year 1 520, from the 
Lunarium (unnumbered page). 
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The standard medieval 
manual of surgery 

Guy de Chauliac, Cyrurgia [with other 
medical tracts]. Venice: Simon de Luere, 
23 December 1499 . 

Latin. 269 , [ 1 ] leaves; small woodcuts. 
270 X 190 mm. 

Provenance: given by Sir John Tweedy, 
1924 . 

INCUNABULA QUARTO 5rrr 
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The Chirurgia Magna , or Cyrurgia , was the most important and influential 
medieval manual of surgery, illustrated with woodcuts of surgical 
instruments. Its author, Guy de Chauliac (c. 1300-68), was the most famous 
surgeon of the Middle Ages. He had studied medicine at the universities 
of Toulouse, Montpellier and Bologna, becoming a Magister in 1323, and 
rose to the position of personal physician to the Avignon Popes Clement VII 
(1342-52), Innocent VI (1352-62) and Urban V (1362-70). 

De Chauliac's chief work was the Inventorium sive collectorium in parte 
chirurgicale medicine , usually referred to simply as Chirurgia or Chirurgia 
Magna , completed in 1363. The text went through numerous editions and 
was translated into Provencal, French, English, Dutch, Italian and Hebrew. 
Regarded as the standard surgical text of its age, it was frequently found in 
manuscript form before its first printed publication in 1478, and continued 
to be used until at least the 17th century. 

The prologue is a fascinating essay on the general facts that de Chauliac 
thought every surgeon should know about the liberal arts, diet, surgical 
instruments and the manner of conducting an operation. It also gives a 
brief history of medicine and surgery. He urged surgeons to study anatomy, 
though his own knowledge of this subject seems to have been sketchy. De 
Chauliac was a teacher rather than a scientist, and probably represents an 
accurate picture of the medical knowledge of his time. 

This fascinating work also contains nine medical texts by eminent 
medieval writers, including Roger of Palermo, Chancellor of the University 
of Montpellier ( Practica , folios 147r-170v), his pupil Roland of Parma 
(. Lihellus de Cyrurgia , folios 135r-146v) and Lanfranc of Milan (Parva Cyrurgia , 
folios 171r-175v), who formed a college of surgeons in Paris in the 13th 
century. A previous owner of UCL's copy is Marcus Beck, a distinguished 
surgeon who held various posts at University College Hospital from 1863 
until his death in 1893. 



opposite: Detail from Guy de Chauliac’s Cyrurgia, 1499. 
The work integrated text and woodcuts on the same 
page to aid the book’s user in treating head wounds - 
an unusual feature for the time (fol.183v). 

left: A section on surgical instruments used for treating 
head wounds, with woodcut images, from Guy de 
Chauliac's Cyrurgia, 1499 (fol. 184v). 

below: Detail from the title page of the 1499 Cyrurgia, 
listing the other writers whose works also appear. 
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First translation of Vitruvius's 
De Architecture! in Italian 

Cesare Cesariano (ed), Di Lucio Vitruvio 
Pollione De Architectura Libri Died traducti del 
Latino in Vulgare affigurati: Commentati et con 
mirando or dine Insignitii. Como: Gottardus 
da Ponte, 1521. 

Italian. [8], 183, [1] leaves; woodcuts. 

550 X 600 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 

5 R Folio 1521 V4 







Cesariano's Vitruvius is a showy book. Its claim to fame lies in being the 
first translation into a modern vernacular language of the only surviving 
text from antiquity on architecture. For Latin versions of Vitruvius's De 
Architectura had started to appear in print soon after the development of 
printing, the first in 1486. The most authoritative of these, collating the 
various manuscript versions of Vitruvius, was Fra Giocondo's, published 
in Venice in 1511 (UCL has a copy of the pocket-size octavo edition, 
published in 1513). 

Cesare Cesariano (1475-1543) was an architect and engineer from 
Milan. He formed part of the humanist circle (including Leonardo da 
Vinci) that was assembled in the city by its prince, Ludovico Sforza. 
Cesariano's was not the first attempt to translate Vitruvius into Italian, 
but the difficulties were such that no one else had completed the task. 
Obscure points in the text, or confusing terms that Vitruvius had used, 
had no contemporary equivalents, while the illustrations to which he 
referred to had been lost in the manuscript copies, if they had ever existed 
at all. Cesariano's solution was to write an extensive commentary - and 
he became so carried away that the commentary is more than five times 
as long as the text. Pretentious and often erroneous - Cesariano was 
convinced, for example, that Milan's Gothic cathedral was the perfect 
demonstration of Vitruvius's principles, apparently unaware of the 
anachronism - the commentary nonetheless successfully cast architecture 
as a branch of humanistic learning. 

He also drew illustrations to explain what Vitruvius was referring to. 
These in fact are the book's most original feature: Fra Giocondo's edition 
also had woodcut illustrations, but they were crude and clumsy. Cesariano's, 
by contrast, are beautiful, composite images that combined all kinds of 
information about antique architecture within individual plates. Nothing 
like this had been seen before. While there is certainly much licence in the 
illustrations, they present classical architecture as an intellectually coherent 
system, and make it seem rich, sensuous and desirable. 

Cesariano had almost completed the translation and commentary by 
1513. To publish the book, he went into partnership with two noblemen 
and two scholars who were to edit the text. He procrastinated, however, 
and by 1521 had still not finished the last two sections. His partners grew 
so exasperated that they took matters into their own hands: a publisher 
in Como printed the book with the partners' own version for the last two 
sections, and illustrated them with stock images. Yet the final product is 
a remarkable tribute to the printer's craft in the way it integrates text, 
commentary and images, wrapping the commentary elegantly around 
the text. 

Cesariano's Vitruvius was not the most influential architecture book 
of the 16th century - that must be Sebastiano Serlio's Tutte Vopere 
d'architettura et prospetiva, or possibly Andrea Palladio's Quattro libri 
delVarchitettura - but it was certainly the most spectacular. The result was 
less a work of scholarship and more a visual device to position architecture 
as a liberal art, distant from the building trades - an intellectual pursuit for 
educated men. Cesariano's translation stands at the beginning of a long 
tradition of architectural publishing with similar purposes. Adrian forty 
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opposite: A magnificent detail from 
Di Lucio Vitruvio Pollione De Architectura, 
translated by Cesare Cesariano and 
published in 1521 (Book 1, unnumbered 
page). 



above: Cesariano’s anachronistic 
rendering of the elevation of Milan 
Cathedral, from his Italian translation 
of Vitruvius's De Architectura, 1521 
(Book 1, unnumbered page). 



above: Cesariano's rich, detailed 
illustrations of classical architectural 
features were highly original drawings for 
the period (Book 1, unnumbered page). 
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Medical treatises from the East 

Haly Abbas [Ali ibn-al-'Abbas al Majusi]. 
Liber totius medicine necessaria continens 
quam sapientissimus Haly fllius abbas 
discipulus AbimeberMmoysi fllii Seiar edidit 
[' The Complete Medical Art'] . . . Lugduni: 

Typis Jacobiniyt, 1523. 

Latin. [4] 319 leaves; woodcuts, 

200 X 190 mm. 

Provenance: given by Sir John Tweedy, 
1924. 

SRC 1523 M15 



In the 16th century, Persian and Arab authorities in medicine were referred 
to largely at the same time as the classical medical texts of Hippocrates and 
Galen. The latter based their theories on the idea of the human body's four 
humours and the importance of prognostication, which remained dominant 
until William Harvey's discoveries in the early 17th century (p.102). 

Very little is known about Haly Abbas (d. late 10th century), the 
Persian author of the original text of this work, but the Kamil al-Sina ' ah 
al Tibbiyyah ('The Complete Medical Art' ) was an important medical book. It 
was known as the al-Maliki, or Liber Regius , in the Latin translation here 
produced for European consumption at the beginning of the printing age. 
The work remained the leading treatise of medicine for a hundred years, 
until displaced in the following century by Avicenna's Canon , which covered 
the whole range of medicine and consolidated the notion of the balance 
between internal and external factors in medical diagnosis and treatment. 

The Liber Regius consists of 20 treatises on the theory and practice of 
medicine, giving ten on each. Haly Abbas was in favour of a sensible diet, 
bathing, exercise and plenty of sleep, advice that has a very modern ring 
to it. UCL has two copies of this work, the one featured having originally 
been given to the Medical School Library by Sir John Tweedy and bearing 
his bookplate. The other (SRC 1523 Ml) is a slightly less perfect copy; 
previously owned by Frederic North, 5th Earl of Guilford, it was sold as 
part of his library sometime between 1828 and 1835. The front fly leaf bears 
the signature of James Copland, M D. 
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far left: The Complete Book of 
the Medical Art, here the Latin 
translation published in 1523, 
was divided into two large ‘books’, 
Theory and Practice. Each was 
made up of 10 chapters. This detail, 
from the tenth book of Practice, 
features recipes for medicine using 
various herbs and plants (fol. 304v). 

left: From the Theory section of 
The Complete Book of the Medical 
Art, the ‘Incipit’, or beginning, of 
the Prologue. Highlighted in red, 
top left, it contains a reference to 
Haly Abbas, bottom right (fol. 5r). 

opposite: The elegantly designed, 
if slightly flawed, title page of The 
Complete Book of the Medical Art’, 
as this Latin translation, printed in 
1 523, of an earlier work by Haly 
Abbas was known. 
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21 (pages 76-9) 



Battlefield surgery techniques: 
a 16 th-century self-help 
manual 

Hans von Gersdorff, Feldtbuch der 
Wundartzney. Neulich getrucht und gebessert 
('Fieldbook of Wound Dressing'). Strassburg: 
Hans Schotten, 1530. 

German. [5] 105 folios, 2 folded tables; 
woodcuts, some coloured. 215 x 160 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed by Sir John 
Tweedy, 1924. 

SRC 1530 G2 



opposite: This detailed battle scene 
features a full-page coloured woodcut 
from the Feldtbuch derWurdartzney of 
Hans von Gersdorff, 1530, showing how to 
treat an arrow wound (unumbered page). 

below: Employing a tourniquet, detail 
from von Gersdorff, Feldtbuch, 1530 
(unnumbered page). 



For centuries the main advances in practical medicine were the 
achievements of the despised, 'unlearned' army doctors and surgeons. 
Gersdorff (c. 1455-1529) was a practising surgeon who performed over 500 
amputations, and this book describes his own experiences, based on his 
original work in the field. It proved to be so popular a manual that it went 
through about a dozen editions between the date of first publication (1517) 
and the early 17th century. 

The Feldtbuch was widely quoted, referred to and plagiarised as a 
handbook of military surgery. It was illustrated throughout with woodcuts 
by Johannes Wechtlin, some hand-tinted and including two large folded 
plates. The title page of this edition and the second edition of 1526 depicts 
a battlefield scene. Printed in red and black, the imposition of the red 
ink may appear rather crude, but it adds to its patina, not to mention 
the mysterious, dark red stains on several of the pages (perhaps not so 
mysterious, given the circumstances in which the work was used...). 

These are probably the best surgical illustrations of the period, and include 
the first printed depiction of an amputation. 

In this collection of instructions in the care and treatment of the 
wounded, Gersdorff describes the extraction of arrows and bullets in 
detail, accompanied by illustrations of the probes and of the forceps 
employed. He also describes the processes of his amputation in great detail: 
employing a tourniquet to control the bleeding, treating bleeding vessels 
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with compression or cauterisation, and covering the stump with a beef or 
pig bladder. He also mentions a soporific drink for dulling the pain before 
the operation, and gives its formula. Gersdorff makes no great display of 
learning and quotes relatively few medical authorities, although he does 
mention Galen, Albucasis, Avicenna, Haly Abbas (p.74) Roger, Lanfranchi, 
Mondeville and Guy de Chauliac (p.70). 



right: The Wounded Man', a full-page, 
hand-coloured woodcut illustration 
from von Gersdorff 's Feldtbuch, displays 
a variety of possible wounds. 

opposite: A full-page, hand-coloured 
woodcut illustration from von 
Gersdorff 's Feldtbuch, showing the 
detailed treatment of a skull injury 
with contemporary instruments 
(unnumbered page). 
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22 (pages 80-83) 



Copernicus - the first 
publication on a heliocentric 
universe 

Nicolaus Copernicus, De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium, Libri VI: Habes in hoc opere 
iam recens nato, & aedito, studiose lector, Motus 
stellarum, tamfixarum, quam erraticarum, 
cum ex veteribus, turn etiam ex recentibus 
observationibus restitutos: & novis insuper ac 
admirabilibus hypothesibus ornatos. Habes 
etiam Tabulas expeditisimas, ex quibus eosdem 
ad quodvis tempus quam facillime calculare 
poteris. Igitur erne, lege, fruere. Nuremberg: 
Apud Joh. Petreium, 1343. 

Latin. [6] 196 leaves; woodcut initials, 
tables and diagrams. 270 x 190 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 

SRC 1543 C6 



This first edition of the most famous scientific work of the 1 6th century is 
undoubtedly another of UCL Library Services' most treasured possessions. 

In the 1 3th century Europeans were beginning to explore the earth's 
surface, and sea-going navigation relied solely on accurate observation 
of the heavens. Accuracy for both latitude and longitude was also crucial 
to successful commerce, but before the invention of the spring-clock the 
position of the stars was the only tool available. Ptolemy's theory of the 
geocentric universe, expressed in his Almagest , ruled. Then in 1543 came 
the publication of a book that turned this theory on its head and rocked 
the religious establishment: Nicolaus Copernicus's De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium (On the revolutions of the celestial spheres). 

The Polish astronomer Copernicus (1473-1543) asserted that the earth 
and planets revolved around the sun; the earth was no longer at the centre 
of the universe, but merely an orbiting body. His observations were neither 
entirely original nor especially accurate, but he did inspire debate and laid 
the path that others, such as Brahe, Kepler and Galileo, would follow. 
Copernicus's famous text circulated in manuscript for many years before 
its first publication in 1543. It was immediately condemned by the Catholic 
Church, forcing the author to recant some of his views. 

Many of the threads of Copernicus's theories can actually be traced 
back to the classical age. In the Egyptian city of Alexandria classical 
astronomy flourished, with the curators of the city's fabulous library using 
geometry to measure the size of the earth and its distance from the sun and 
moon. These ancient astronomers were surprisingly accurate. Eratosthenes's 
measurement of the circumference of the earth was only about 50 miles 
out, while Hipparchus's determination of the distance from the earth to 
the moon was out by no more than 5 per cent. The culmination of the 
Alexandrian system was Ptolemy's Almagest ; first published about ad 150, it 
ruled supreme for more than a thousand years. In Ptolemy's universe the 
earth was at the centre with the sun, moon, stars and planets its acolytes, 
moving around the earth in perfect circles. The scheme had great religious 
appeal and was officially approved by the Church. 

We tend to think nowadays that De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
caused a huge furore on publication, but in truth it did not. The medieval 
view of the universe was, literally, earth- centred, with all the heavenly 
bodies believed to rotate around the earth in a neat, circular fashion. The 
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opposite: A diagram of the earth’s axis 
points with reference to the northern 
and southern hemispheres, from 
Copernicus's De Revolutionibus, 1543 
(detail, foil 1v). 

above: This extract from Book II of 
Copernicus's De Revolutionibus, 1543, 
provides detailed calculations of the 
astronomy of fixed stars (fols. 46v-47r). 
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NICOLAI CO- 

pernio tokinensis 

£1 MVfllVTtflHllVf 

u-m torifJlinm h Ltbri irl 

K-K. rtf 



ihhti m bw otxre jam w«H4 fiKp.W 
ftir JioJe I cyftar, MuEm I idlzrum , Jam ii s arum , 
quim rrr3a^farHifi,cijm *% umr iJmi. rum t cum 
(X i-KPi ubdi Cibfcruii jonibui- r-cl fci rinoi:A£ ■'•» 
tniinluptr at aJminbil|bui Eiyporheiibuif ut* 

RiEOi.Hibti «i*in T*bul« espedprflwmM , ix 

tpnbui «si Jem feH l]ulhIui i icmpui quirt* l-i CiJh- 
rac calcaibrc pgEmiJpiwj r cneJcgCtfaitTE. 



riAif &ifa y 



Noriabfl |yjpyj tah, P jird ia , 

Amu #l ij, xljjii f / 




above: Title page of UCL's copy of 
Nicolaus Copernicus's De Revolutionibus, 
1543, first edition. The significance of 
the inscription ‘K.K. 16’ is unknown, but 
may be the initials of a former owner. 

above right: Detail of an image showing 
Copernicus's heliocentric model, with 
the order of the planets and the sun at 
its centre (fol 9v). 

opposite: Folio 67(v) of De 
Revolutionibus, 1543. The fine woodcut 
diagram illustrates the movement 
of orbiting planets in relation to one 
another. Below, at the beginning of the 
chapter, the initial l E' of the Latin Earn 
is elaborately blocked-in. 



theory was not without its critics, however. As noted, Copernicus's ideas 
were not actually that new and his work had circulated in manuscript for 
some years prior to publication. In the printed book a preface appears, 
unsigned but known to be the work of Andreas Osiander, a German 
Lutheran theologian (1498-1552), who oversaw the publication of the 
work. In it he presents the Copernican planetary model purely as a 
hypothesis for discussion, without Copernicus's knowledge at the time, 
and many readers assumed he too held this view. Following publication 
the theories were commented on by scholars, notably the leading Jesuit 
astronomer Christoph Clavius, who opposed the heliocentric view but 
recognised there were problems with the orthodox model. There was 
even a second edition of the work published in 1566. 
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NlCOtAl CotERHKl 

Utle COtiuerfO'H igiiurinlmeam a b redinabitur:alioquiacd^ 

rcc partem eflV maiorefuo 

toto, quod facile putoidtii 
Kgi.ILecefsitamemaprio, 
ri loco fecund Limlongitmjj 
nem a h retra&am per infra 
6am lineam df H^qualem 
ipf a d,co mterualbquodi 
met i ens d f o cxcedit fnbten 
fam dh, Et hoc modo per* 
duceiur h ad d cemrum,ijd 
erit incomingente dhc cir 
cuIo t AB reclam fjneam t du 
uiddicctGD ad redlosangu 
losipl: ab fieterit,acdejndc 
in e alterum Imu'tem perue; 
niet,i quo rortus fimili rati 
one reuerretur .Pater igitur c duobus modbus drajlaribus,8t 
hocmodoObi inuicem occurremibus in rectam lineammotu 
componi^cxEcqualibusreciproul & inarquafem , quotient 
demon itrandum. E quibus eiiam fequnur,quod g h recta lines 
Temper eric ad angufosretftos ipfi a b: rectum enim angulumin 
fcmicircuIoDH g (inca compraehendent. Et idcirco g H femifsis 
erit fu been d ends duplam a g dreumferentiam ,&dh altera (t* 
mils is fubtendends duplum cius^quod fupereft ex a g quadrsti 
tis circuit, co quod ac b drculus duplus exiftac ipfi h g d iecufl* 
dum diameiium. 

Inarqualitads anticipantium acquino<fliorum 6! obfr 
quitads demon lira do* Cap. v. 

AHob can fam uocare pofTumus motum hunc circu 

bin latirudjnem,hoc eil in diametrum,cttiustamm 

periodumdtscqiialitatern in circumcurreme:at Ji* 
menfioncm in fublcnOs lineis ac«piimis,iptap r0 
pttrea inacquakm apparCre,^ uelociorem drea centrum) at Iaf 

cUoTem 
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23 (pages 84-7) 




A physician's handbook for 
the Elizabethan age 

Pier Andrea Mattioli, Commentarii, in libros 
sex Pedacii Dioscorides Anazarbei, de medica 
materia. Venice: in officina Erasmiana, apud 
Vincentium Valgrisium, 1554. 

Latin. [48], 707 pages; coloured woodcuts. 
330 x 220 mm. Fine binding of pale 
leather, with gilt decoration and gilded 
pages. 

Provenance: given by Anthony Todd 
Thomson, Professor of Materia Medica, 
before 1836. 

SRC Quarto 1554 Ml 



One of the most famous works of the 16th century, this edition of the 
translation with commentaries of the largest pharmaceutical guide of 
antiquity, the De materia medica of Pedanus Dioscorides, is largely regarded 
as the masterpiece of Pier Mattioli (1500-77), first published in 1544. 

The text of De materia medica was hugely popular and influential from 
its first printing in Latin in 1478. By 1544 approximately 35 editions of 
Dioscorides' translations and commentaries had been produced, with 
Mattioli's being the most popular. Intended for daily use by physicans, 
herbalists and others, the work provided Greek and Latin synonyms 
and equivalents in other languages for all entries. The woodcuts in this 
volume are exceptionally fine. 

Pedanus Dioscorides of Anazarbus lived in the middle of the 1st 
century ad. Little is known of his life, and he has only this one work 
definitely attributed to him. In five books De materia medica deals with over 
600 plants, 35 animal products and 90 minerals, and it determined the style 
of later pharmacopoeias in the East and West. For each item Dioscorides 
gives the original name (often deriving from Persian, Egyptian, Armenian 
or African languages) and its Greek synonym. There then follows a 
description of the substance's origin and its medicinal uses. Dioscorides 
is largely responsible for determining modern plant nomenclature, both 
scientific and popular. 

Mattioli was a surgeon with an abiding interest in medicinal botany, 
borne out by the many additional descriptions of plants not known to 
Dioscorides. This hugely influential work constitutes a lasting achievement 
of medical and botanical scholarship in its own right. 



Detail from Mattioli’s Commentarii, 
1554, depicting a typical farm scene of 
milking and butter-making (fol. 205r). 
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AndMatthioli Comm. 
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titmtw* Qsgtrim ptfiori Matfbnilitudhm : c emiufnvwu pdrtf Jout/i :r .. 

?njwr;i pr^-iptiJ: mjgflitiutinte'l ^its pltirimi uirults mifritifttitor venmftm fwifin $ro migi Ai fffr ,./ 
^ m *hji itMtiempcrijs } c^wfe foor/liM ucrgm . ^witor rotoitik t&fcihjfafr K : 

truism rdttofi >:i .mrtt vMti tit : Migstlti qm^c arciwi f mjrnqfrj intfhtrmt&c ^ 

Error tpLerfj wj g/f ifjdirtf - Crau ryj jiugju ■. jrc jjffijJ ? ttcquc ( xt quiSt im iF^if rr". r r f xif l ittdnt j MG Mnta cifjf a jjjL* r p - 
* ! -icij - rr.y’c\pd vm /Irttotf > atpae c^fpc^ ^jjfrjrpNb , CUtmnbrm llicpbxnii [ tit rtfhri a!m jiu; OS-: 

f i cU'fcvi At±»?Lr. P CT CjJjcvtf K^^dtcr } - if ft»f , iffr/cffr.u?^fnr^ /j^ais? *. 
crigMxtikk- \ : .kphiti :5 tMtd* bubM, *r«itaz pjdimrm araier Itittgfttiftqt , rttrixitb ftfx ttfir. fj.tv.--i 
hjt (4 fixsti fititfri pp/Jw et imfzAr.mn tmuru* niji StM flfff wdttfbrhtm h^ktjl tT&mjfii , j 4 ijj :'■ v 

r;' ■.“ , r ij II ,£:: ' iT ,': i iV /friCVtfjfeK ttUr/cft, fk.'HFf T CjTJJJH c.ti|CfJ/jtinir flff Jtff rrf * c&ftrthm - QJO ^ * Mr ;r '.v ■ 
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rriwi . Ad hxt jiivfiwf homium Unte ftrjdkii&k ittto&dtur ; qttnn mx Eltpbd! nc-^ (mpwhtn iit , manw 

i?rcfjfnv. id rcr/Et dffiMk mrfcf : qiimlaqitiit'rtjk grtfk ic^mivK 

pmiiduicm cuiiuut . Vi'lfrffWf jr&ori«a jr.ru? yf cfrJj/^,<f nr.-fiar JhfiibMztwy idte Uni mgmstfl .t rhi^r.—- 
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c/utfL-cndert .■? on tffuaiac./m ftcwf f$ids$ ilh^qm tuuibui nv.a jfpatiM&'kfik&t* 

ttx tdtonaitirii fitment ntM hdbafit eohtbm prjSint* quo fir , at h btri i\?et dnt utit? in j?Jf w/ 1 r & " 

!?M Xim gtt&rrn-itKtb iTT/rdjrci nr Vfgfaim bcmituku (Mr^^r r arum ■ 



Phuij kpiut- 




_ ^ AftW^nofmedifcrmsirs itcrfiiifn 

uni rj cofljjwxif'j t fugs dati r> w mttujum cd^^n Jitffci r 

iih 4 cti ift fdisci $ m Qppidm oktmitttbtti pa Tyhcrim fffc comiftrit , ?r&‘: «nf *Hj?j !SF p:,, ' J ‘ 

^ n! ^dwr^frt Arndts lib. V . , CJ p. XK V J , Qk* w « ^ 

™ ' JfHlJV fL ' ifHJ^IiW/?f i /st’WP.Sj 73T ifffPJWfJM $fi\triit J HDKPTJf fr^dji^P ► 

3,',:,I.[ soiifTf jdiifrcru - Aiidt f ( v?r .^(THUfgfrraxwr jij=!<T,yM^-^ 

^ ^:V.u;.!.: rr /fjj'J rCT: H : • " 
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1 - ^ or ^r^^crcir . or it /^ ? r: f-,.vi - 3 ■■ 

ff* ( tit %k Anfad * ) ^ 
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Anti Macrli roll Comm, 



VrljMCflNd 

u 'ILfnp- 



^T3m> r 



y mijictltiip- 

f i j-^=jihi 



icwffiair- VSQVISTORV^ COM^JITla CAP. XlL 

IJE h ft rj on* vn^ienconnii confi^’;',’inr ir.iuamhihCMlc m.i-.ii mi .- quiiR^j,^ 

id iipamWi* cni nonun mt^Jit midh a wr nrri ■ im ILthIue cotp^Ji rtbJ r mi nrJliQi oii = 4i^^ 
fjmuffl proluirf . m qsinfflUl prolunnpiliilB niPnOfiMTct.irstJ uIe vat fc ci quibf, 

J!t7 3-hCUr - f ) J'!«miTFH li msiPi^lKXl I iudj . illiTl . q u «l urt til m > : ■> <1 1 «i . im pt ■ ::l fttHwiun mm ^ 
v: ^“'tr r i.v,i|UJ ...Imi Jlf ,i>i!<'Tt it > ,; ' i 1 pr-i’iL i .l i; 1 1 j : ut i-i -i *i.'i n □ ^ & t riA:LT. ;> h ^ 

J-!^,-,^,., al,i i ,< L :.f cilfciFi 1‘IK4 In C 4P«littLi<JFie c a per in eoUWflit t h 

I* ji rt- RO'rfJltftVia- CAP, XLtJ. 

Iv ■ ■ ■ a 1 - v U far !>l iLir's.’i iMTarniqyihi^lH,^ u 
ft l,. \Tcm cidiiii,^- lilbidn jqUi in uit, nr, d^ililrts 
h \ qdtritTiiiiCt: irrobL4!*ivtr^ r Jih i : duujuL-|b 

CuLiucmhiii ultJ ]»braj dpmpj f ft quLna:^an,ii!.crj 

j'tii ji n'.'n m jt numcti ■ trail! r.ft- rniiubsi mdfc 

pcrunfEU K^rciJim nloi^rUMaLcriiju prcir^u 
■ nottc E»1!J mjL:urjn^rjSl;n c\^i mriEu : Oc i4ii no^ni, 
eui~i prfTu^R ^rit r m Ufcarra li Sir, iri cf.iSLmn ii^llioIL-j 
rtcnflili^i Crtcnmi H fplk’ prtili ilntuii i 
rrt llhcll um dinji-: ciEUtft. jfluliil fli£'PH tibraa ft qtiVfrv 
Ee IpiHfjEt &MJtcnsif1 prtm irn, n irrj^t TlC un-ijriyrau u. 
kutn , ii Ecrl in-! hP]W. quimHor jwr lafioan'e, 

fur^iiq i Exjirirnnrc vuks Jiiu iLndrriiqn liUtiuSiiriLfl. 
ftc i]uin^r:um i r/i^DHnUJ|!| , Sr«iq4*>titt id^^udj. 
in isblinl drt^jir - S? OP^ iVciindairi iti|iilrfH^f?i^> 
Ehnicrr hfre r, in es^^uin s rteirra . pixiii^ii pi i ni&- 
tti pJ^HUll&llilirpfi.T? fmbiLfjj ii^jriw-imiLliirai! 

Ic srtrh *c,iE in^s pTemrEn ■ ■■ i it ihj Enirt, i e 

j qiaiirCn limili mptb mnn ikiEi?, mkujirt ftttfi 

* rti nvfa tkir-at-tiii tncu ibL.it cmmuiii-" ! r tE .nitniU 
H-it: i'.i m jlcfi k'^ljidiu 1 l iLiirk (qrtin rJnit'n min r it- P 
p:! lin'ik in Jilm-rnt, net □riipb ii« , 3 k t?i Itbn i u h pasi- 
pji.ii, n'lnuri j Pitt^EMLiLi^cntci jcrtrrtuOroii J^ir.'i 
ii'iEh smiiiii q;uid n hhqurlilr •, i iFjEmPlUIEii rorn:nipa. 
Alir Jirtrfli da r -. : ti< vRj^ii ibuy oih t mum tfA- 

ncsjuiiii ibkllix (•icnjii- 1C ‘fis - , ij!-i' |VI:i rj- TiVIE 
!ti|i;4«E,Eni f^'^i ^ci 4itbtK mji.L I •<>,* yitp 
n rrum pc raLbun-a m q nnlr <^inr l J: .qls tii t! • ' :ur.-^ 
ii z ■ 'I'Lij: !i re^'-mbdiEnr. A\:\ cjlir.'.ci . in; j Jn il 'ili^ j'R -I 
Pitt fpjJTAiTiCAE : fjEiinit. Alij {atari I ciaft arirh u i jisi Jilmi fetns^ft' 1 a: ::m,qc o ii 1 r •:. 4 ■ ^ iu 

■(bjeipco^^ rcliizc.randinbEin'EifLjmrhtivftliliELpbtmjrilun %-Eifc ■ Pattern Jutii?L » iLmfifr # 
mji Iu oi J> ir^-iii i e IlinpuiE : %■ 2t.cn aiu rtpk’ .i iriuLcl. qjy m - 2 '- ,u 4 |L ,KILI irtut :■* L ‘ iZiip J- - f^p 8 * 

K-ihSIMnriMi'.rtrqisr JcEHidil tTU|HaniT[iHin illiriiMf o: y ifur 

imirij rki! ivrii cnlli. i pn nk H : :r| ^eiuium i!li ri rin il! Jii:m cli' cjx til . zik Sxritiri ■ i 
ci i JEik rulin'- unJi li uur iulrij-,; jciiE. 
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n*Mt n •nt^-^frwiiduTJiuhaijrain Hufrferu m fAirr-^n /rt-Mir'ji,.-.-; 'irr| j /- -: - iVt.-: r 1 -- ■:■.* , -rJ s'.r-iT.i 
epprfl4f«i u E-urS^q ctxuia i'W t? - 'friowttrtii . » c iCiu^V V±j irrik r j 1 - -m r? - ■ ^ n 

Jbiitufr - Rfjtrrri jgiih , c? ■ -ir.if ^pTjArru.J«i ■ ■ n -i tofti . uc . i.\.v>fc r .\: ..I rV^'^mJRV .• .AiTr*. 

fiirf/iflptit ■■ n rapi rfluui /L| l ^ i.f^'pn mtd ftJfrm ct.^ ,, !v.- . . r.: u re" pwrn H tjiia jilkii ■ ' .=■ it r ' 1 ‘ 

ujfnvr iWL i r.fimy plfn racair . Et (fxw.i^rfTir i. : !■ j ■■' -■’ +, ’ ( * 

W’h qA'rri/wi, jrinrr^f&^niilwr i-jpmiNr. fai.i r.-i.'Vun'-ar. gntfin ; 1 

m dV»K itcriJic c'MhrniH!|H‘, I In^w sii nri t cm jccelit , 1 ' ■ pr/- irin^-!i^ 
fHiuuiV#u.i>. Crtytm ofa* n^riaw^v. 4 r %v rrwft’M c^n-t/ ertHrAtel j^peilsitj MaU* 
lo.yriipjitz, qisej r+lri'rf^Kl* *i i^- , /iannuai *{• ^rr^itMv jj.-; j pirir*^ 

JwviiftXM A(k><riir n^+.-j^'r , \\uc4 t»fm tein p-yjai rlDJui Ji^r.m-.-r rtf r -,,Vr^ r! i r 7 , ^ J * 
KmufJit 'lilri.Arjffiim WfimitPiftmt i tdWl^i -n r^rcMtfrtnrii ^ 

P ir rfu.-^— r-r^jirim ni il i n-n «^>n< ifyoWik^ m raip''-. mu^ iov/x A-'*' : ‘ f rt 

^Hf-v.'inr ri'rfrjf’i'prri.rr el 1 •■jiiim.if t jbil'J mjriP*!^ ji|t:iii nt.'cmjp . Snj cr nLn(ic itfaSai* ft i^T ■ * '** 

pran - ■ » -w/W • l IM-' • V.- *■• ■ 1 • Jr 1 r- 1 -F.-ff ikihH^^r. r-y.i;.. t -H firf, j 

r^iWi ,rrVriw^ J 




/• ^Tji-rrhhftf rvr-.'.'ki u=^w#firt(i: 



i iml jJi 1 



* k ttt^rs'VH rnPoLmf ' 



In Lib. quantum Dioftori efts. , Ir 

, : , .o ■ -r -- 1': ■ btm i i-n, J oi fjr d^, -,q ra u ... ) ) ) 

F /f imni iffr- «u» -a rir.tnicr, J ^ l l ***** ‘ »« nt'jf* 



»Lf^r J.TT 1 DJ rnW Wuhlv „TV.:^TI . J 31 

- ■’■■ t ^ ^« t; "■■ juraj -'^ ^ n ^'"r 1 .is ■ ■ 1 t 1 ™ -" k 

* , Av. ^ ^ lU : ^ ■ ,T ' Jki-Kniafl iWtiJ . .7J™ A ™ tfu ^ 

W^nr-iJiKri/fEwr^. B ’ jj . 13 J* ^KraWi : * « 

^^iwvinE. ^rrer ^ ,A 

K-'d^ 

jfprttorJ.ittiuB. VITJi HIGS.A, CAP. asxt,,. 

c .” WRIMlWnnmiOQ. 

1 ■* lo -i J Irrt IicItsK, jnubn;, [wn^imj .V^j . 

ouLirtNJHtosjnjitoiHpil^ftfifiiBt, ons.n.uli.i. 

II, LULL, [*,<■,.„ ,r,K, |rn Jj f - fi ^ ^ 

■LI, I III, „ 1 -Ji^L.prt lUrmuA p n -; BurmiuiAn ^ 

JtLiriE.-jJsV fiHi4i5^np t iBEtb.ba*w*ta*]un:nh?L. Vi- 
iKu-r. f’hmtiiscmijjHiei jii^tiuntfiMnf,, tacto- 
11 JLwipi!- RTiiTj IIUII Ili petdua I.iuiun ck^Ulkntiiaei j 
J im | EM:!U.n?jf | niA| 1 i ,dciETi f riaiiblEk 1 iu i r^i.VuitiT r Ji ilu- 
fS;unc CfJDHii pmliinE. |; 1t |t ilbo 

fTiJEiq liiilaiii.SEiLJjeiiinu fnlijfiiTni Uum exiitfiEJLii JH- 
ihiimiTum CvrjLLibyn fflmrrnisififiLmc QLiniuntr: |g- 
xn.11 sEjdem 1 npofinmu . 

V I k ..Ijgro I Pcira^i jpprttifji?T«4w r fiff™a Vuii m' W 

pin i kXrmn irrorqpa . <^■7; fiU-4 ^uj h^n; ii-man ,Jim ratty tfl ionii-UrtLLi 
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■ 4 r, cm nerr jti-lhCu c j^rrj nT.irp-u , 

/rn, J h <r:iJ-q- T-r-r ih iiL'J#, [■ j. FrLE^ 4 rTT|^']j 2 r HtJi-iiirL*, yjii 

I iuf ar., r r i. i^xiei , <5 pJi'jriMiujru ^T£jjm . t mjunv-- 

W 4 */■■»- Pf h FttruriJ p K*ar.?jf p -jvib £r ccmut^ 

lit ,'Wr^cr Apm PBL^feu , r.up^.VATui/^ yainj JiWib 

fur .jILi J t u\t.m r. . L *. J feft porjicfTiTi , if iii^ntTa ra/are 

*i0?j -J&.mJri i aHjnl Dw^EPiifit Trprt/r-i^ir^.vwl 

kdj L-.r wjrtftTt T wjh* n« 

.' . .i-.v.Tr : £tuvjtvj*\ Jl-il' .iwrr^i h. 1 i 

gn'.L'x e^nyr'Jitfii. t a * i thA aih$ rc ? ,‘d CA'dr , nryvi/jt u,,ju wohrz 
, ifi 1 p i , j.' u fixtj-niLLr. >zr enrirr Aiv jPiju cf/r j Vr.rru^pr^y-^f 
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opposite: Description and image of the 
elephant in the De Materia Medica, 
1543 (p. 1 92). 

above: Entries from the plant section 
in Mattioli's De Materia Medica, with 
delightful illustrations of Rosacea, 
the rose, and Vitris Nigra, the vine 
(pp. 554—5). 
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Second expanded edition of 
Vesalius's De Fabrica, the first 
book of scientific anatomy 

Andreas Vesalius, De humani corporis 
fabrica libri septem. Basileae: Ioannem 
Oporinum, 1555. 

Latin. [12] 824 [48] pages. Woodcuts 
throughout. 440 mm. 

Provenance: unknown; housed in the 
office of the Dean of the Medicaf School 
for many years. 

SRC Folio 1555 V28 







First published in 1543, Vesalius's work was the greatest medical book 
of the 16th century. It heralded the beginning of true scientific anatomy: 
Vesalius did his own dissections and the illustrations come from his direct 
observations. This second, much expanded and improved edition dates from 
1555. UCL has three copies of this edition. 

Vesalius (1514-64) enjoyed imperial patronage and a steady supply 
of bodies for dissection. In this, his magnum opus , he spared no effort or 
expense, hiring the best draughtsmen, engravers and printer. Both drawings 
and woodcuts were executed in Venice. There is recent debate about the 
exact method of execution, but the superb engravings are often attributed 
to the workshop of Titian, particularly to his pupil Jan Stephen van Calcar, 
while the woodcutting is commonly attributed to Francesco Marcolini da 
Forli. The plates are truly remarkable, not just for their quality, but also 
for their relation to the text. It was the first time that the illustrations in 
a medical book related precisely to, and were intended to clarify, the text. 
They form a sequence from skeletons to the various muscle layers and 
nerves, and were heavily plagiarised for centuries. 

Of Flemish origin, Vesalius studied at the universities of Louvain, Paris 
and Padua. In 1537 he was appointed lecturer on surgery and anatomy at 
Padua. The young man swiftly established his own style, performing the 
dissections himself, contrary to previous practice, and moving away from 
traditional Galenic theories. He produced four large anatomical charts, based 
chiefly on dissection and intended as a reference work and memory aid 
for his students. Vesalius's lectures and demonstrations became extremely 
popular, and in 1539 he managed to arrange for a regular supply of bodies. 
For the first time he had sufficient human material to make, and repeat, 
detailed and comparative dissections. He served the Emperor Charles V as 
physician to the imperial household and as military surgeon, and died en 
route to the Holy Land in 1564. 

From 1540 Vesalius worked on the explication of his theories in a 
published form. His book, De humani corporis fabrica (commonly known 
as De fabrica), was published in Basel in August 1543, bringing Vesalius 
great renown and some criticism. Vesalius hoped that by his example in 
Padua, and by his book, he might persuade the medical world to appreciate 
anatomy as fundamental to all other aspects of medicine. Although he 
urged the importance of comparative anatomy by the parallel dissection of 
animals, Vesalius believed that human anatomy was to be learned only by 
dissection and investigation of the human body. Dc fabrica was to be one of 
the most important medical books ever published. 



opposite: A fine woodcut depicting the 
skeleton, the first stage in Vesalius's 
sequence of illustrations of the human 
figure, from the 1555 expanded edition 
of his De humani corporis fabrica (p.203). 

left: Secondary muscles of the human 
figure, from Vesalius's De humani 
corporis fabrica, 1555 (p.174). 
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Fine early editions of Dante's 
La Divina Commedia 

Comento di Christoforo Landino Fiorentino 
sopra La Commedia di Dante Alighieri , Poeta 
Fiorentino. Firenze: per Nicolaus Laurentii, 
Alamanus, 30 August 1481. 

Italian. 372 leaves. 2 engravings. 

390 X 230 mm. 

Provenance: given by Sir Henry Thompson, 
1921. 

INCUNABULA FOLIO 6b 



UCL Library Services is fortunate to possess some of the most splendid early 
editions of Dante's great work. The first printed edition of La Commedia was 
produced at Foligno in 1472 - a century and a half after the poet's death, 
but less than a decade after the introduction of printing into Italy. Vendelin 
de Spira of Venice produced one of the copies now at UCL in 1477, as well 
as the first Florentine edition of 1481. 

The latter has an interesting background to its history and origin. 

A product of the cultural circle surrounding the Signoria of Florence, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, it was conceived as a polemical work, directed towards 
other Italian centres of production - especially those of Venice (the 1477 
edition) and Milan (1478). The 1481 edition, featured here, represented 
the Florentine attempt to reclaim the great poet, whose work had achieved 
classic status throughout Italy since the 14th century. A manuscript copy 
was presented to Lorenzo, together with a new commentary by Florentine 
humanist Christoforo Landino and illustrations by Sandro Botticelli, 
the city's great contemporary artist. The complete series of illustrations 
contemplated for this book was never completed, as is shown by the 
blank spaces left before each canto. Only the first three plates, taken from 
Botticelli's designs, are ever found printed directly onto the text pages. The 
remainder are printed on separate slips of paper, subsequently pasted into 
place. UCL's copy has only two plates, the first cut down. 



right: Pasted-in illustrations in the 1481 
printing of the first Florentine edition of 
Dante's La Divina Commedia. Featured 
is one of the only two illustrations 
based on the original design by Sandro 
Botticelli (fol 22v). 

opposite: The beginning of Canto XXIX 
of the 1491 fully illustrated edition of 
La Divina Commedia, also with Landino's 
commentary, p.1 30 (fol. 120). 
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CANTO XXIX 

CANTO.XXDfDE LA PRIM A CANTICA DEOANTE. 
A mdcagcntetSfkdmerfe 



iSo 



piaghe 

n ifjso haueakluci tnitinfbbjate 
jt P? ! cheddoftarea piaugcre 
eronuaghe. 

Ma uirgilio mi dixc ehe par guatc 
per ch c la uifta tua pur fi. futiolg c : 

- kggiu tra lobre trike & fmozighatc, 
T ii non hai faito fi allalrre bolgc 
penlafe tu aiinoucrarecrcdj 
ch e m igl a uc tu i dudau alk uo Jge ■ 

Et giaja luna eiotto anoitri piedi 
b tepo e p oco ho mai ch e m t coedTo 
&altro eda uedet die cu noncredi 



a 




S lamo final mete arinati abdoeiroa bolgia 

nebquafe fono pumc i etjlfciion, EiHttj e la Jentna fpecie Jell fr auie.ne pua eficr Giiiir.i le non n mo 
flra una cola p w ultra Ida no ddmmrdi ogeneralmeK negate ei weroio fmgereche d n/fo fu uero. Et 
fono duel'perici deitcSi qita ii . hid in i b Jgi i 3i i fo£li:3idiiam lfippriinete fifrtri. Gth&hcfi falfifica 
Je fcf iptare 3L aluecojeq poni eialiiiieab. i ii metilJnche fono ilehimilb 8 i falfificitoridl q 

fto ii Ao ( QiidJo J i iigoLiio ftliddo el co.iio.Pont: .Uuque ncl prieiptocomeljj p rtunnre diedpafTioe uo 
Jccien li tenmuaa pi.igere. M i uugjiio Jadin ujfceche hi, dd? >iel repod it oglt a Fare tat ui iggjo diJlri 
Mire into o i che po, ii fcmirio.Cocio iachc reib ichnr n urdere mo'tecofe pin barren je di eem 
mite la ragjoe iiiuior^ q i ido haueduto Le cole i genereuol jpaliaread altra cognitive: p:he fa fctetti no 
e de pncul iri.aioitrea qitocai-aera la njtura deie cofe i.Jz < alchuna piilioe: M i fa IferioreSi f i fcfu i!iv 
U ,i nuolge ne pa ubriidi i q regli n3 Ita fizaafchiii p.ilTtoe:o Jamore:0 dodi<j;odiuidn:od!i copaffioe 
Ifpch:* biogn i ch .tithe LuJm jncoda Vir.La moltj geteinofolainetf tea molta gmvmairehora hauea 
nSfrmiTmvi Jmrie piaghe.H \ucan It- luci ;ooe gfoechi.il lebriace: qdo focchio norti odefa mentee fo 
bi jo che no ocrupatoda alcnu i pafTiccuede d ucrO;maqu,ido e icbbuto da!a cdta^ionedelcorco frqra 

uoleaeri fdp^n to: rm u Jioche e I j fsgide fuptorc dice ehe pur guate pche.L A V iSTa ma iifofTolgc. 

S ippo gia & ticca .PBifa lc tu an non entr ti credi chc mig la uc f i due la ual le uolge. A I fego ha mete ad fvio 
m ice f a ragide i upi ore Ja i teoo re che no pd 1 1 epo j uolere haucr c cog in noe de pticu !a ri : pche i cnio i mu 
merabi Ii. Et p demolka re q fto a ffertm c he I ibi to & ci rcui to d i q I la bogla c ue t idue m igf i e pico dona 

b e.Upche taciira etc ii eddudeehr ipoflibile fia enuerarlciEtdute t,ilcahito dTef uctidue tnigfa udemo 
fttareche fonopreiToal cet codeia terr.vpcheno refiauj fe nob decia bolgia Si cf nono c Urchin: rlq 

If j le tieneqtrocerchiiii ncl qrto e d ccvoiMa noi inizi che itraTemo ne|]op.i dimoftmmo nd if to de 
fonFemoqtellocircuitodimigb.Jf o!. ET gta la fill cibttot' north piedi: dtepocbceiTo eraun grorno 
fiamrale.rt Jdq.iegionleal cetio paffato !a nixrtc Si mezo el giorno.Et laltra men del di i 1 ! torno ncxrte 
paflacoel cetro itbmuche d.i matia an luoacatone.llpche fa pri a nodte tu itt'ra die\ .ere di tu dal me 

zoi fa noite.Si qdo al nortro hcmiipio tomo b Iccoia nodleHui era gia del cccro lalito ifjno all tupficie 
dellaltna fiemilpiOidi truououi I ilbaqdo qni ii ticcca nft3e:Djmortra addyue cbeqdo eronom qft i bo 
glu lipprc.faui eJgomo al norti o hciiufpio.Si pc he fa Jua era neioppofitrbe del foiezgia comkfaua ciTe 
re nd iJltro hemil j?ioehe e lotto e piedi di chi c nel noftro: Afqle pai!.ieo fa meta def eorpodi lucifero co 
mi adatw a laltr aduque eendo its Ja wxte: Si pre del di pef nf o com tnci.mdo qufdo e f d i c a nm a li!i re 
afilcro rroLiO' nou i nede con Jaqoalc dal ccnrro fall iliiioalaiiipficicdi qndloiSi giunff alaJba. Ee altro c 
da ucderetperdie reitaua ladecima bofgu.Si el none cerehioche n ibraeciaua C|tiatrro, 
r Ifpoleddthede tu lapeiTi Licagioc ychi nurauo tu mharerti dimciTortioe pdon.uo !o flare. PARtc O 
In t] adto ntezo uirg iio adiuaidCdithe fegiiit.violo ndio idire'IcgLiiraualo fimdmcntc neb rifpo 
fti giacoiuiet a ta.di ibggwgedo due.lo Lredocne unofpiritodi mio lag.ie Si di mia gencratjoc pi.ig.iin 
qilacaat-doulo rcneuagtocchiiiappo brcioe live 61 e trail moedichi pon ]a mira alberziglo. & Vir^v 
lio «rpoE),bJ JM (i i’r.ig i:n5 fi ropj c jo pcfutn foueello I'opraqifo.ctOL* non inrmuperc e pcl’ien che m 

_ iui ddblti-ecofeppL'rareaeortuiattciiJdi!creco(c;8i 

Sctuhiticflfi nTpofioaprcla fuifi rim tgi, lie fogruge Chef ut uideqrto fpfrito: Si u.i i 

mtCohwion pcrchio padaua r hc ‘^ h } l! " L'lbdio. Corti, bigendd bhlo: 

rr * r r tratelfo iemutcr Cionede[bdfodegbli|mcoivorte 

wriettna. Citi andior Jo * Uc dimiclio j, j.khejdqic l’u m JltocHiiutico:^ p til umofo uccf.- 
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Comento di Christoforo Landino Fiorentino 
sopra La Commedia di Dante Alighieri , 
Poeta Fiorentino. Vinegia: Petrus de 
Plasiis, Cremonensis, dictus Veronensis, 
18 November 1491. 

Italian. 307 leaves. 100 woodcut 
illustrations; decorated initials. 

310 X 210 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
library of Henry Cfark Barlow, 1876. 

INCUNABULA QUARTO 5o 



The UCL 1491 copy, with Landino's commentary edited by Piero de 
Figino, was the first completely illustrated edition of La Divina Commedia. 

It features delightful woodcut illustrations and decorated initials at the 
start of each canto. Formerly owned by Antonius Gallardus (whose 
inscription appears on the last leaf), it was previously in the possession 
of the University of Genoa Library, and bears its stamp on the first leaf. 

The Dante Collection at UCL owes its origin to Henry Clark Barlow's 
bequest of his Italian library in 1876. This included his important Dante 
collection, as well as personal papers and correspondence, travel diaries 
and sketches. At the same time he endowed the Barlow Memorial Lecture 
on Dante. The collection was supplemented by editions from the Morris 
Library, the Mocatta Library (1906) and the Whitley Stokes Collection 
(1910). A printed catalogue was issued in 1910. Other later editions also 
came from the Rotton Library in 1926, from Sir Herbert Thompson in 
1921 and from the valuable library of Huxley St John Brooks, whose 
books were purchased by UCL Library Services on his death in 1949. 

Born in 1806, Barlow had a lifelong fascination with Italy, first fuelled 
by early encounters with it as a student at the Royal Academy of Arts. He 
acquired an interest in geology while studying medicine at Edinburgh and 
moved to Paris in the late 1830s, which further fanned his enthusiasm. 
Barlow embarked on his first continental tour to the Low Countries and 
the Rhine in the summer of 1 840, and the following year set out for Italy. 
Here he was to remain for five years, living the life of an artist and student 
of art. He compiled his own Italian Grammar and kept a series of notebooks, 
filled with sketches and notes and places he visited. His observations on 
the history or painting and continental galleries were often in the form of 
letters to the Morning Post , and they made an appreciable contribution to the 
development of the National Gallery, which he championed. He discovered 
Dante while in Pisa during the winter of 1844-5, and the study and 
illustration of La Divina Commedia soon took precedence over all interests. 
UCL was to benefit from Barlow's deep scholarship and dedication to this 
field of study. 

The collection, now numbering a little under 3,000 volumes, includes 
36 editions of the Divina Commedia printed before 1600, notably three 
incunabula: that printed by Wendelin de Spira of Venice in 1477, the 1491 
edition of Petrus de Plasiis of Cremona and the first illustrated edition 
printed by Nicholas di Lorenzo in Florence, 1481 (the latter two featured 
here). There are also two copies of the first Aldine edition of 1502, together 
with five later Aldine editions. 



opposite: The beginning of the first 
Canto of the 1491 printing of Dante's 
La Divina Commedia, from Vinegia, p.1 1 
(fol. 1). 
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CANTO PRIMO. i 

CA \ r TQ PRIMO DE LA PRImacantiCaoucroconMNJjaLlcldnuiioPecwFiorffitfno Dante A 

gbieri. Capitulo. |. 






cimin 



una 



aoancoadir 



ELMeso&J 

di no> 

Mr ritrouai £> 
feluaob' 

uia aafimrn 



era cofadu a 
Jua feluaggia afpra & 
idpcnJfier rtfluoua hpuuiu* 
a ufo era amara che poco c piu merte 
maper traftar del oc chio ui trouai 
diroddlakrc cofc thio uoicorte 
I non fo ben ridir chomio ucn trai 
tat era pie difbnno infu quel pucto 
chela ncracc tiia abbandonai 



AbbumO narrato non fohmcufe la ui'H del pocti 

& d ntulodd hbro Kchecofa fla pacta: mi ctiiqia 

to f la uenriVa 5i antich&quaro nob) fc & to ttcilc 

Mn pci chiofui appic dfi colic oiuro # locorda dldodhina.Qtiato /Saeffocea muouerc Ihu 

iaouc rrrminam nrirlli naU? imne mmti: & quato dSeSbl o-nrlibcnlemgegno- Me 
iJouctcrminaua qudU uailc ^ gjudommodaiWcp^ finfhra 

che mhaueadi paura cl ccr copu&o Fi excel] crude llo igegno del noitro poeu . Incheftldno 

Gtiarda* in alto & nidik fuc fpaile 

ueftite gia de raggt del pianeca 

che mcna dirifto almu p ogn i calk 

Alb or fti la paura un pocho queta 

che nellago del cu or mctadui ata 

la ncftccniopaflajcon nntapicta 



(tiro pin hrfCUGChe torfe non li COnuCrcbbctCafidcri chi 
teggcchrlaniimcroia fifqiiafi infimti cop:i dellc chute 
dclfcqtLili c neccillirio tractircirnffbi 2 a non noJedochei 
uofiimccrdcatopta modoia inculcarcfi; inusJuppare pin 
tofto chc c v pJicarc: fit di ftrnderc moke cbof r Si max sme 
quelle ItqtJ.ido be tsceffi non perone reftrra obiiu 

ta h expoli none del rdto, Verrcmo adunqiicaquelh 
M.i perchc ftimo non cflrr fccrorcalcnno ncdi ft baff© i 
gegnome dt ii pochogiLidic ioxhe haucefo irdosqitito fh 
& laprof ond ira fie u;i ne t-t del b ded n na;& !a excellent! i 
Si dir ■•} nip dcllo ingegrto del noftro tofeano: di fiorcti no poera :non f i porfaadl chc quefto p « no piodc ! 
primucatodebba pc c Ihblinufa grundc" i clTcc p.i n .illalhipcdidoctnna ddlc choir che fcgi nemo: 
pcmccftiogni fduitria muclhghcrcmodK alkgonchq ferlbarccht fccoqtidtomciocfelcamib : fli chc 
choft lit (clLi:t,Dtcheuegg)'onon piccohdiflercntia eflere ftata traglinrerprett Si cxpofitort cb quefbei 
nci . I m pc ro chc .1 Fchun f d 1 coi iO:che il i uezo dd h 1 1 ita hu m.uii c e f ioimo modi: credo d;t I fa i cn ten t ja di 
1 Hotilcdtccdo iut ndlcthici aeiliinna difteretitia cflcrctra feiicii 6 i mitm nclla meta del fa tiita perchc 
Je noi 9 i diefono hrnmdel tempo cinducono ionnoificdaqncllo nafccchc nc benene inajc ffcntir poj' 
iumo. li perchcuogfionO'..uelh;chcc| porta pon^ad mezoddla u«a per h nock; SL la nocte pel ion 
no: id notire chcqacJlo poerm non kiaftroche niuiuikmccht^iappamedorniciido perLiqaile hei? 
brcognittonedfcHe choieda luidefcnpte t itucftc trccomctde- Dicono aduqncche In 11 mm ioanni cu i 
geliila el quale don tiendo lapra d pec to dichrifto rcdemptoic hcbbeuiiici leddlc chotc cdejlc: oucra 
inctepotight iinoetcdn'noitrddn lui huiciecomicjato d iiio poem.) di nocte ndb qu.de r.KCOglcdoli 1 1 
nnno in ie medefunofif abioliicndofi Sdlibcnkloiid.i ogm cur.i megho itcdaM.i ben che tnlciententi 1 
qi ad n a! poeta : nietedim eno k puTole non ti ai moltr ono fc non con ta nta obfan-a annbiguitvche non 
p.u edfgrtadclla clcgdmdi tsco poeta pnmi perchr non icguitadie bcnchc lielic iruolufiom dd tepo 
tatofpatioocajpjiik: na'h' qurif o c di ; per qi icdo d icedn io len pfi d i nocte Ontends iofcripfi nd meso 
JdLi mil ecupctebefitnrl pticipio Si nd fine dcllam htimana fonno Jenocli .chomend Si iimtl 
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DEL CONTE BALDHSAR 
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A guide to the etiquette of 
courts and courtiers 

Baldassarre Castiglione, II Libro del cortegiano 
del conte Baldesar Castiglione ( The Book of the 
Courtier by Count Baldesar Castiglione). 
Venetia: Aldus Manutius, 1533. 

Italian. 8 pages, 1 leaf, 202 (ie 211) 
numbered leaves, 1 leaf; 170 x 140 mm. 
Fine modern binding of fuff bfack morocco, 
with gift roiied borders on inside edges of 
boards; edges gift and gauffred. 

Provenance: given by Sir Herbert 
Thompson, 1921. 

S R Castiglione 1533 



In early 16th-century Florence Niccolo Machiavelli was reviled for his brutal 
exposition of human nature in The Prince (1513). In contrast Baldassare 
Castiglione's II Libro del cortegiano (first published 1528) argued for the 
civilising processes of manners, conversation, dancing and dress - in it the 
author abhors the idea of princes showing valour, rather than ignorance 
of warrior skills. Castiglione's work was essentially an etiquette book for 
courtiers and one of the, if not the most, popular self-help guides of its day. 
It was used as a political and social manual throughout Renaissance Europe. 

UCL possesses one of the most complete collections of editions of 
Castiglione's work known to exist. The bulk of it was formed from the 
gift of books made by Sir Herbert Thompson in 1921, which also provided 
considerable additions to the Dante collection and others, from the 
collection of Huxley St John Brooks. The Castiglione collection ranges from 
the Aldine editio princeps of 1528 to the translation by L E Opdycke, which 
appeared in a limited edition in 1902 with a bibliography of the editions 
of the work. 

In addition to the 1528 edition, the other four early editions of Aldus 
(of 1533, shown here, 1541, 1545 and 1547) are all present. Of the 110 
editions listed by Opdycke as appearing before 1640, this collection contains 
61. It also features an edition of 1557, published in Paris by E Graulleau, 
which once belonged to William Lambard and bears his signature; this was 
not known to Opdyke. The collection now comprises 102 separate editions 
of this book, of which 70 were published before 1800. They include the 
first English version translated by Thomas Hoby, printed in London by 
William Seres in 1561, together with nine other English editions printed 
before 1640. 



opposite: Title page from the 1533 
edition of Castiglione's II Libro del 
cortegiano, showing the famous Dolphin 
and Anchor printer's device, of Aldus's 
printing house. 

right: The final page of the Libro Quarto 
of II Libro del cortegiano, ' editio princeps' 
[first edition], 1528. The innovative 
touch to the layout design of the printed 
word on the page is typical of the Aldine 
press for that period. 
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The Trevelyon Manuscript is a very rare manuscript volume of the late 
16th/early 17th centuries. It was only recently identified as being, in 
all probability, a previously unknown third and only other copy of the 
so-called Trevelyon Miscellany of 1608. The most celebrated copy of this 
work is held in the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington DC. 

This fascinating collection of contemporary textual and illustrative 
material is thought to have been compiled by Thomas Trevelyon, or 
Trevilian (born c. 1548), a London craftsman of whom little is known. 
Probably completed in the early 1600s, it consists of richly coloured 
illustrations and texts reflecting common preoccupations of the late 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean period. The content ranges from portraits 
of the kings and queens of England and depictions of biblical scenes to 
familiar domestic activities, household proverbs and animal husbandry, 
descriptions of local fairs, representations of Ptolemaic astronomy and 
popular astrology. These are interleaved with visual interpretations of 
the Creation myth, and alphabet letters in various floral and Celtic- 
influenced designs and intricate embroidery patterns. 

A highly unusual work, created for the entertainment, education 
and amusement of close family and friends, the Trevelyon Manuscript 
offers an intriguing glimpse into the Elizabethan world. It was common 
for works of this type to have individual leaves taken out so that they 
could be copied and further shared among such groups before 
being returned. There is no evidence of this having 
happened to this volume, however, making it an 
intact example of its kind. 

The Folger manuscript copy is known to 
many scholars of the period, as is the so- 
called Trevilian Great Book of 1616. The 
latter is held in the Wormsley Library in 
Buckinghamshire, a private collection 
built up by Sir Paul Getty. When the 
two known existing manuscripts 
were edited for publication in 2001 
and 2007 respectively, neither 
editor was aware of the existence 
of the UCL manuscript. This 
third copy was identified in 2013 
by Heather Wolfe, Curator of 
Manuscripts at the Folger Library. 



A rare and unusual late 
Elizabethan commonplace 
book 

Thomas Trevelyon, manuscript, c. 1603. 

English. 211 leaves. 390 X 260 mm. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1953. 

MS OGDEN 24 



below: A richly coloured illustration of 
a compass from Thomas Trevelyon’s 
manuscript volume. The accompanying 
legend above the image reads, 'The good 
mariner maye longe for the use of this 
Instrument: it servethe marveylously his 
turn' (fol. 20r, detail). 



opposite: A whole page showing the last 
entry in the work, recording the kings 
and queens of England and finishing 
with James I.The date 1602 gives an 
indication of the creation date of 
the work (fol. 101 r). 
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The UCLTrevelyon Manuscript, four 
examples of illustrated pages (left to 
right): the Celtic-influenced letter 
(fol. 158r); letters 'N' and ‘O' (fol. 1 5 1 r) ; 
the Tudor rose, prominently featured 
(fol. 53r); an imaginative diagram with 
the title ‘A table of all the shyres in 
England’ (fol. 13r). 
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Early mathematical treatise for 
artists' use 

Albrecht Durer, Les quatres livres d' Albert 
Diirer, peinctre & geometrien tres excellent , de 
la proportion des parties & pour ctr aits des corps 
humains. Traduicts par Loys Meigret Lionnois, 
de langue Latine en Frangoise. Arnheim: Chez 
Jean Jeansz, 1613. [Originally published 
under title 'Vier Bucher von menschlichen 
Proportion ', Nuremberg, 1328.] 

French. [2], 124 leaves; woodcuts; 

310 mm. 

Provenance: presented by Lady Thane as 
part of the Collection of Sir George Dancer 
Thane, 1930. 

SRC Quarto 1613 D8 



Diirer (1471-1328) was a true 'Renaissance man': a mathematician, painter, 
goldsmith, engraver and author. Born in Nuremberg, the son of a goldsmith, 
he learned his father's craft. He became fascinated by the Italian Renaissance 
in art, visiting Italy in 1494 and 1305-7. He studied mathematics, geometry, 
proportion and art theory, and became convinced that science must be the 
basis of all true art. 

Diirer produced three major theoretical books. His Underweysung 
derMessung mit Zirckel und Richtsceyt in Linien ebnen und gantzen corporem 
[' Treatise on mensuration with the compass and ruler in lines , planes and whole 
bodies'] was published in Nuremberg in 1525. It was the first major German 
mathematics book to be published, intended as a guide for artists. In 1527 
Diirer published Befestigungslehre [' Treatise on fortification'], which contains 
his major architectural work. This volume was first published posthumously 
in 1528 as Vier Bucher von menslicher Proportion [' Treatise on proportion']. It is a 
synthesis of Diirer's solutions to his own questions and sets forth his formal 
aesthetic. 

Diirer's aesthetic rules are firmly based on the laws of optics. Not 
strictly a medical work, this was the first attempt to apply anthropometry 
(the measurement of the size and proportions of the human body) to 
aesthetics, and influenced many later artists in their representation of 
human figures. UCL's copy comes from the library of Sir George Dancer 
Thane (1850-1930) and bears his signature, dated January 1883. 



opposite: A depiction of proportions 
of the human figure in numbers, from 
the second ‘book’ of Albrecht Durer's 
Treatise on Proportion (p.66). 

right: The human face, as measured 
and drawn with exquisite artistry by 
Durer (p.1 07, detail). 
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A revolutionary discovery on 
the circulation of the blood 

William Harvey, Exercitatio anatomica de 
motu cordis et sanguinis in animalibus. 
Frankfurt: Guilielmi Fitzeri, 1628. 

Latin. 72 pages, 2 plates. 200 X 160 mm. 

Provenance: from the Library of 
Wiffiam Sharpey, given 1874. 

SRC 1628 Hl/1 
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This has been called the most important book in the history of medicine. 

In this small, poorly printed book, William Harvey announced his 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. By this discovery he revolutionised 
physiological thought, inspired a new generation of anatomists and 
contributed to the enthusiasm for science that dominated European 
intellectual life during the second half of the 17th century. 

Harvey (1578-1657) studied at Cambridge and received his medical 
doctorate in 1602 at the University of Padua under Fabrici (Hieronymous 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, c. 1533-1619), Professor of Anatomy from 
1565. Fabrici's most significant work was De venarum ostiolis (Padua, 1603) 
['On the valves of the veins' ], for the venous valves were to be crucial for 
Harvey's demonstration of the blood circulation. Harvey returned to 
London to practice medicine, and in 1609 was appointed physician to 
St Bartholomew's Hospital. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1607 and took an active interest in their affairs for the 
rest of his life, donating money for a library and endowing an annual 
oration which continues to be held in his honour. In 1618 Harvey was 
appointed Physician to James I, and he continued his duties under 
Charles I, attending the king throughout the Civil War, until 1647. 

He died of a stroke at the age of 79 in 1657. 

In De motu cordis Harvey proved experimentally that in animals the 
blood is impelled in a circle by the beat of the heart, passing from arteries 
to veins through pores (ie the capillaries). 

The book itself was published in Frankfurt in 1628. It contained 
only 68 pages of type, meanly printed on poor paper and featuring many 
typographical errors. The two engraved plates, which form an essential part 
of the thesis, clarifying and confirming the text, were copied by Harvey 
from his teacher Fabrici's De venarum ostiolis. 

UCL's copy, which belonged to William Sharpey, includes a typed 
copy of a page from the manuscript of Harvey's lecture of 1616 pasted onto 
the front fly leaf. A transcript of it by one of the book's former owners, 
Edward Henry Sieveking (1816-1904), is pasted onto the front endpaper, 
and a letter from Sieveking to Sharpey, dated 2 March 1877, is inserted. 



left: Engraved plate from Harvey's 
Exercitatio anatomica de motu 
cordis, 1628, inserted facing p.56.The 
illustrations show a man's forearm, 
indicating the veins and their valves. 

opposite: Title page of Harvey's De motu 
cordis, with an engraving of a device of 
William Fitzer, publisher of the 1628 
first edition, carrying his monogram. 
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Views of the magnified world 

Robert Hooke, Micrographia: or some 
physiological descriptions of minute bodies made 
by magnifying glasses: with observations and 
inquiries thereupon. London: printed by 
Jo. Martyn and Ja. Allestry, 1665. 

English. [35], 246, [10] p. I-XV, XVII- 
XXXVIII leaves of plates (some folded). 

300 mm. 

Provenance: given as part of the fibrary 
of William Sharpey, 1869. 

S RE Quarto 900 H6(l) 



Robert Hooke (1635-1703) was one of the most accomplished 
experimentalists of 17th-century science. He masterminded the technology 
behind a string of scientific discoveries at the Royal Society, where he 
was appointed Curator of Experiments in 1662, only two years after it 
was founded. Hooke was renowned for his competitiveness and tendency 
towards intellectual disputes, famously arguing with Isaac Newton over 
credit for his work on gravitation, the planets and light; but he was also 
prolifically practical, responding to any scientific problem by inventing a 
piece of equipment to resolve it. 

Hooke provided London's clock- and instrument-makers with a stream 
of modifications to improve their products, as well as devising new kinds 
of clock balances and escapements, and superior lenses for telescopes and 
microscopes. He also designed quadrants for the Greenwich Observatory, 
and self-levelling compasses for sea voyages. A former research assistant to 
Robert Boyle, he engineered specific pieces of equipment to test his own 
and others' theories of atmospheric pressure, motion, combustion and 
respirations, and constructed one of the most famous of the early compound 
microscopes. 

This work, the Micrographia , is the first book on the subject in English. 

It is the earliest work devoted entirely to an account of microscopical 
observations, including the first reference to cells, which were revealed for 
the first time ever by the microscope. Hooke preferred to use a compound 
microscope which created a distorted and indistinct image. From this he 
built up a complete picture of his subject through a minute examination 
of its separate regions, resulting in the vividly accurate illustrations which 
convey the three-dimensional clarity of the object. Hooke drew the images 
himself from his own observations and was involved with the preparation 
of the plates, wanting to produce a series of sensational images that would 
appeal to a general market. In this he proved spectacularly successful, with 
the diarist Samuel Pepys describing the Micrographia as 'the most ingenious 
book' that he had ever read. UCL's copy bears the signature of William 
Sharpey, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology from 1836 to 1874, on the 
front fly leaf. 



Micrographia, 1665: An engraved, fold-out 
plate depicting the flea, drawn by Hooke 
from his own observations and minute 
examination of the subject to create a 
vividly accurate illustration (pi. XXXIV). 
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Eleazar Albin, A natural history of spiders, and 
other curious Insects: illustrated with fifty -three 
copper plates , engraven by the best hands. 
London: printed John Tilly for R Montagu, 

J Brindley, O Payne, J Worrall, T Worrall, 

T Boreman and C Corbett, 1736. 

English. 76 pages. 33 leaves of plates, 
illustrations (some coloured). 290 mm. 

Provenance: unknown A5(4). 

S RE Quarto 920 A5(4) 



Interest in the detailed examination of the naturaf world continued to flourish, 
as this delightful work from the early 18th century shows. Afbin's principal 
occupation was as a watercolour painter and teacher of art, but he also produced 
books on insects and birds, with very fine, hand-coloured illustrations. His 
daughter Elizabeth helped in his work and produced many of the fine paintings 
herseif. She made history by contributing to the first bird book to use coioured 
piates, and was among the first successfui compilers of the genre of profusely 
illustrated natural history books for the non-speciafist reader. 

A German by birth, Eleazar Albin resided in London in the mid- 1720s. He 
cultivated connections with gentleman naturalists, some of whom were patrons 
of his works, notably Sir Richard Mead (1673-1754), physician to George II. The 
Duke of Chandos also provided Albin with access to his large collections of exotic 
birds. Other specimens, which he and Elizabeth were able to paint from life, 
were often obtained from London's Newgate market, or from sea captains and 
foreign merchants. 



right: A hand-coloured engraving from 
Albin's A natural history of spiders, 

1 736. The spider in the centre of this 
plate (no. 153) was apparently taken 
in a garden in Lambeth, Surrey 
(p.47, pi. XXXI). 

opposite: An engraving facing the title 
page of Albin's A natural history of 
spiders, considered one of the most 
important scientific works of the 
18th century. 
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The greatest work on 
exact science 

Sir Isaac Newton, Philosophiae naturalis 
principia mathematica. [Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosopy] Londini: 
Jussu Societatis Regiae ac typis Josephi 
Streater. 1st edition, 1st issue, 1687. 

Latin. [8], 383, 400-310, [1] p: 111, 1 fold, 
plate; 230 X 190 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870 

SRE810N2 (1) 



Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica , or Principia as 
it is widely known, was first printed in 1687. The work has been called 'the 
greatest work on exact science that the human mind has ever conceived', 
and it established a conception of the universe that remained unchallenged 
until Einstein. 

The subject of the book is the 'mechanics of ponderable bodies', and 
it sets out the three laws of motion. Two were derived from Galileo and 
the third was Newton's own, with some help from others. 

The nucleus of the work was Newton's series of lectures at Cambridge 
in the years preceding the publication of the work, but he wrote the entire 
text in about 18 months. The manuscript is preserved at the Royal Society. 
The cost of printing was paid for by the astronomer Edmund E[alley, who 
advocated Newton's theories to the Royal Society and saw the book through 
the press. Only about 250 copies were printed, with a laudatory poem by 
Halley, and the book quickly became quite scarce. However, the original 
Latin text was 'more honoured than read'; even Newton himself called it 
a 'hard book'. 

Newton began correcting and enlarging the text almost at once, and 
his corrections circulated in manuscript for several years. However, a second 
edition of the work was not seriously proposed until 1708, when Cambridge 
University Press printed a specimen, of which no copies survive. The type 
was left standing and the second edition was published in 1713. This text 
was greatly revised and featured an entirely new section, the 'Scholium 
generate' . There was a third edition in 1726 and the first edition in English, 
translated by Andrew Motte, was published in 1729. 
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Nut Prop. XV. 



left and far left: Sections from Isaac 
Newton's Principia, first edtion, 1687, 
heavily illiustrated with diagrammatic 
figures ( p.255 and 283). 

opposite: Title page of the Principia, 
including the beginning of the main 
text, starting with ‘Definitions' (p.1). 
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PHILOSOPHISE 

NATURALIS 

Principia 

MATHEMATICA 



Defmitiones. 



Dcf. I. 

QmntitdS Mdteritf eft men fur a ejufdem orta ex ill/ us Den fit die & 

Magt/ilndmc cofapmBim, 

A Er duplo dcnilor in duple fpatio quadmplus eft. Idem 
intellige do N ive et Pulverihus per comprefllonem vel lique- 
fa6Honem condeniaris. Et par eft ratio corporum omnium, qua; 
per caufas qualcunq; diver! imodc condenfantur. Medii interea, 
ii quod iiieiit, inter ftitia partium liherc pervadentis, hie nuJlamra- 
uonem habco. Hanc autem quant if a tem fub nomine corporis vel 
Malik in lequentibus paftlm in telligo* lnnorcieit ea per corporis cn- 
iulq; pondus. Nam pondert proportional cm die reperiper expe- 
rimenta pendulorum accunuiilmieinliituta , utipoftbac docebi- 
tur. 

B De£ 
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A 17th-century manual for 
mathematical calculations 

Rechenbuch, auff der Feder, Johann Best Vater. 
Paper manuscript written in Germany, 
dated 1694. 

German and Latin. 66 leaves, 

198 X 157 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed as part of the 
Graves Library, 1870. 



This delightful rare, possibly unique work is most striking for the 
numerous intricate and detailed hand-coloured ink drawings it features. 
Predominantly red and green, all are neatly executed. Bound in pale 
yellow vellum, the Rechenbuch sets out mathematical problems and gives 
their solutions, often written in verse. These included such calculations as 
finding the age of the world, the date of Judgement Day and the Golden 
Number, together with astrological information. One section, the Regula 
Millitie [sic], covers military diagrams, and others are entitled Regula Radix 
Quadrate , Regula sorti vel societatis, Regula Longitudo et Latitudo , Regula Cubica 
and Progressio Geometrica. 



The text is written in German and Latin by the same hand throughout. 
The script is 17th-century Gothic, very small and neatly written with a fine 
pen in black ink. Headings are written in a curious ornamental minuscule 
script, or in roman script, larger than the text. Wording on the title page 
suggests that the work at one time belonged to a Johann Best, of whom 
nothing is recorded: he may well be the scribe and artist. 



MS GERM 3 Illustrations from the 1694 manuscript 

Rechenbuch (left to right): from the 
Regula Millitie section (fol. 28v); from 
the Regula Cubica section (fol. 55r); two 
images illustrating domestic architecture 
(fol. 16r and fol. 17v). 
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The mins of Rome, seen 
through 18 th-century eyes 

Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Vedute di 
Roma ['Views of Rome']. 'View of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre known as the Colosseum' . 
Rome: A Rotilj, 1748-62. 

Etching on paper, 495 x 718 mm. 

Provenance: given by Samuel Angell, 
c. 1858. 

S R Piranesi Large Folios 



The small collection of works by Piranesi (1720-78) contain some of the 
finest examples of engraved plates ever executed. They include a complete 
set of loose plates of the Carceri (6 plates, 1751) and the Vedute di Roma 
(44 plates, 1762), originally in a magnificent large red leather box. The 
13 large folio bound volumes include the Antichita d'albano e di Caste l 
Gandalfo (1764), Le antichita Roma (1756), Diverse maniere d'adornare (1769) 
and Vasi, candelabri, cippi, sarcofagi, tripodi, lucerne etornamenti antichi (1778), 
all in large folio volumes. David Roberts (1796-1864), the painter and 
Egyptologist, was a former owner of Le antichita Roma. 

The celebrated series of views of Roman architecture known as 
the Vedute di Roma were published individually or in groups from 1748, 
continuing throughout the rest of Piranesi's career. All of the views were 
published in a large-scale format that allowed him to exploit and enhance 
the spectacular dramatic potential of Roman mins. An architect, artist, 
designer, archaeologist and theorist, Piranesi published over 30 volumes on 
Roman architecture over 35 years; some of the most influential texts and 
widely disseminated etchings of the 18th century, they found their way 
into libraries right across Europe. Highly detailed plates contain sections of 
buildings, foundations and materials as well as monuments - all designed 
to support his argument of the primacy of Roman architecture against the 
theories of the Greek Revivalists. 

Printed views of cities were produced in Europe from the late 1 5th 
century, serving travellers abroad as well as scholars, artists, patricians and 
merchants. Whereas earlier works, such as the Nuremberg Chronicle , were 
produced to illustrate historical or biblical narratives, by the 18th century 
this genre had developed into more sophisticated representations based 
on creativity and imagination, and were commonly employed as a form 
of armchair tourism. The atmospheric pictorial space Piranesi conjured 
up in these visions nevertheless contained identifiable real buildings and 
monuments; it provided the spectator at home with enough information as 
a guide book, loading the images at the same time with enhanced cultural 
context and value. This approach did have its drawbacks, however, as 
the wide dissemination of Piranesi's etched images frequently meant that 
visitors to the city were disappointed to discover little was as it seemed from 
his illustrations. 

The View of the Colosseum seen from the Air (1779J, featured here, 
became one of Piranesi's most famous compositions, serving as a symbol 
of European civilisation for visitors in the late 18th and 19th centuries and 
portraying a structure that was more often than not their first port of call. 

To produce the work Piranesi combined two drawings, one of the facade 
and one of an aerial view. Cleverly viewing the structure from the west side, 
so that the taller, more intact facade on the east side is set in the distance, 
it has the effect of distorting the perspective, giving the impression that the 
monument was beyond representation. 
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An etching of the View of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre known as the Colosseum, 
with a key at the left and right base. 

One of Piranesi's most celebrated 
compositions, from the mid- 18th century. 
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Breaking new ground: The 
Johnston- Lavis Collection 

Athanasius Kircher, Athanasii Kircheri 
e Soc. Jesu Mundus subterraneus in XII 

libros digestus summa rerum varietate 

exponuntur. Amsterdam: Joannem 
Janssonium and Elizeum Weyerstraten, 
1665. 

Latin. 2 volumes. Illustrations, plates. 
410 X 450 mm. 

Provenance: from the Johnston-Lavis 
Collection, transferred to the Library 
in 1963 from the Geofogy Department; 
bequeathed by Henry J Johnston-Lavis, 
1914. 

S R Johnston Lavis Folio 1 665 K4 



Dr Henry James Johnston-Lavis was a geologist and volcanologist who 
studied at UCL in the 1870s. He became a leading expert in volcanology and 
an internationally recognised authority on Vesuvius and Etna. 

Like all geologists, Johnston-Lavis amassed a wide range of specimens. 
He collected over 600 rare and antique books and an enormous collection 
of paintings and woodcuts, describing and depicting volcanic eruptions. The 
volatile and dramatic landscape fascinated and inspired Johnston-Lavis, and 
it is vividly captured in the woodcuts and paintings. It is easy to understand 
his fascination with the subject when you take in the glowing and fiery 
tones of Pietro Fabris's View of the Great Eruption of Mount Vesuvius (p.120). 
This remarkable, hand- coloured drawing manages to convey the awe- 
inspiring power and beauty within this hostile landscape. 

After his death Johnston-Lavis's collection was bequeathed to UCL, 
and looking through it one gets a sense of his true curiosity and thirst for 
knowledge. Fellow scientists share not only his desire to learn more about 
our planet, but also his fascination with how we interpret and respond 
to the world around us. Curiosity goes much further than just studying a 
subject in isolation; only by considering how we respond and adapt to the 
world can we truly see it in perspective. Our understanding of the Earth 
continues to develop, and these intriguing specimens show how scientists 
have sought to improve and enlighten us over the ages. 

A collection such as this presents an opportunity to reflect not only 
on the subject, but also upon Dr Johnston-Lavis himself. Like many of 
the brilliant minds who have been drawn to UCL throughout its history, 
he was a true polymath. He studied geology and also medicine, literature, 



Mount Vesuvius erupting, from the 
Preface of Athanasius Kircher's Mundus 
Subterraneus, 1665. Kircher included 
sketches of active volcanoes such as 
Etna, Vesuvius and Stromboli, described 
on the basis of first-hand observations 
(Vol 1, plate 1). 
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above: Illustration from the chapter 
on the nature of mines, ' Defodinarum 
natura', from Kircher's fantastical 
Mundus Subterraneus, 1665 (p.191). 

above right: Illustration showing the 
presence of 'hydrophylacia' or water- 
houses - one of the three underground 
chambers that formed part of Kircher's 
theory of the Earth's structure ( Mundus 
Subterraneus, p.237). 



anthropology and seismology. The collection is testimony to the wide- 
ranging interests and boundless fascination that drew him to Naples. 

Highly diverse, it ranges from hocks' to an illustrated account of an 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1538, and from paintings to the Mundus Subterraneus 
- the first encyclopaedic study of geology, earthquakes and volcanoes, dating 
back to 1665. These scientific accounts provide a revealing insight into 
early scholars' attempts to record and interpret their world, and the effects 
of volcanic eruptions on the surrounding landscape and communities. Dr 
Johnston-Lavis's rich and varied collection has made it possible for past and 
future generations to appreciate the history of volcanology and place their 
work within an academic and cultural tradition, david price 
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Global section showing the so- 
called 'pyrophylacia', or fire-houses, 
from Athanasius Kircher's Mundus 
Subterraneus, 1665. Kircher's theory 
proposed underground chambers 
in which fire circulated beneath 
the earth, eventually venting to the 
surface through volcanoes. The largest 
pyrophylacium at the centre was hell 
(Vol 1, pi. 180). 
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35 (pages 118-21) 



Fiery fields - volcanoes as 
never seen before 

Sir William Hamilton, ed Pietro Fabris, 
Campi Phlegraei, Observations on the 
volcanoes of the two Sicilies , as they have been 
communicated to the Royal Society 

Naples: s.n. [sine nomine - 'without a 
name'] 1776-9. 

English and French. 2 volumes, plus 
supplement. 54 plates. 550 X 860 mm. 

Provenance: from the Johnston-Lavis 
Collection, transferred to the Library 
in 1963 from the Geofogy Department; 
bequeathed by Henry J Johnston-Lavis, 
1914. 

S R Johnston Lavis Folio 1 776 HI 



Illustration from Sir William Hamilton, 
Campi Phlegraei, portraying a night 
view of 1 1 May 1771. Hamilton is seen 
escorting the King and Queen of the 
Two Sicilies to a part of Vesuvius where 
the lava fell down a perpendicular drop 
before flowing toward the town of 
Resina (hand-coloured etching by 
Pietro Fabris, pl.XXXVIll). 




The Johnston-Lavis Collection consists of some 600 volumes, of which 
129 are pre-1700, and many offprints and periodicals. The majority are 
concerned with Italian volcanoes and geology, particularly Vesuvius and 
Etna. The earliest works are by Censorinus, De die natali (1503), Beroaldus, 
Opusculum de terremotu et pestilentia (1505) and Elisius, De balneis (c. 1510). 
There are several descriptions of Naples, Pozzuoli and the surrounding area, 
the earliest dating from 1538. No less than 44 books, dated 1632-5, deal 
with the eruption of Vesuvius in December 1631, the first serious eruption 
since ad 79. 

One particularly interesting early book, featured in the previous 
entry and here, is Athanasius Kircher's Mundus Subterraneus (1665), a huge 
pioneering work which deals with earthquakes, volcanoes and geology 
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in general. Kircher (16017-1680) was a polymath who invented a type 
of calculating machine, explained a form of symbolic logic, constructed 
an early camera obscura and calculated the speed of a swallow's flight. He 
published prolifically on many subjects, writing on cryptography, music, 
phonetics, magnetism and gravity, sundials, hieroglyphs, calendars and 
bubonic plague, which he attributed to microscopic creatures - the first-ever 
notion of germs to be introduced. In 1630 Kircher observed the eruption of 
Mount Etna; he subsequently visited Vesuvius, and published the Mundus 
Subterraneus (overleaf) in 1665. 

A century later another fascinating work. Sir William Hamilton's 
Campi Phlegraei. Observations on the volcanoes of the two Sicilies (1776-9), was 
published in three volumes, with very fine, hand-coloured plates. These 
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volumes, published in Italy and England, and written in French and English, 
sold very widely and contain the most up-to-date scientific observation of 
volcanoes of the time. Although expensive to produce, they provided clear, 
precise, more useful and more detailed explanations of volcanic activity 
than any previous work. 

The Campi Phlegraei, or Phlegraeian Fields, is a large complex of craters 
and fumaroles to the west of Naples, in southern Italy. Here Sir William 
Hamilton (1730-1806) was British Envoy to the Court of Naples from 1764 
to 1779. He saw Vesuvius erupt several times and climbed the volcano 
himself over 70 times, sometimes at great risk, sending accounts back to the 
Royal Society in London. Hamilton employed Pietro Fabris, an artist living 
in Naples, to illustrate his work, and the hand- coloured paintings became 
very popular for their vividness and drama. 

Other works by Sir William Hamilton also feature in the Johnston- 
Lavis Collection, together with Charles Babbage's Observations on the temple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli (1847), several books on Naples and Pozzuoli by Andrea di 
Jorio (1817-35) and George Paulet Scrope's Consideration on volcanoes (1825). 
William Buckland's famous Geology and mineralogy considered with reference to 
natural theology (1837) is also present, as are several works on hot springs 
by Jacques Etienne Chevalley de Rivaz (1834-59) and a 1912 Baedekker 
for Southern Italy and Sicily. Early works in the collection include Heneage 
Finch's extremely scarce Relation of the late prodigious earthquake and eruption 



Sir William Hamilton, Campi Phlegraei, 
interior view of the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius prior to the eruption of 
1767, hand-coloured etching by Pietro 
Fabris (pl.lX). 
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of Mount Aetna (1669), Nathaniel Crouch's The general history of earthquakes 
(1694), works on Vesuvius by Giovanni Maria Della Torre (1755-97) and 
several early publications of the Accademia del Scienze of Naples (1738-88). 

Dr Henry James Johnston-Lavis (1856-1914) became seriously 
interested in geology while a medical student at UCL, where he was 
taught for a while by the Professor of Geology, John Morris. He went 
on to become a world expert on south Italian volcanoes, particularly 
on Vesuvius, following a move to Naples in 1879. Here he was able to 
combine his medical profession with his passion for volcanoes, eventually 
becoming Professor of Volcanology at the Royal University of Naples 
in 1893; he remained there for 15 years before moving to the south of 
France. Johnston-Lavis was subsequently appointed secretary by the British 
Association in order to investigate Vesuvius further, and reported annually 
from 1886 to 1896. 

Over the years he accumulated a magnificent collection. It included 
not only volcanological specimens, but also books, maps, paintings and 
engravings, and superb photographs of the late 19th-century Vesuvian 
eruptions, the latter of which almost cost him his life. The whole collection 
was bequeathed to UCL; its books were transferred to the Library, and the 
specimens and other materials to the Department of Geological Sciences 
(now Earth Sciences). Many of the works in the collection are extremely 
scarce and not held by the British Library. 



Sir William Hamilton, Campi Phlegraei, 

1 776, ‘View of the island of Stromboli 
taken by Mr. Fabris from Sicily with the 
author’, hand-coloured etching by Pietro 
Fabris (pl.XXXVIl). 
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36 (pages 122-27) 



Showpiece bindings for 
treasured texts 

Solomon ben David de Oliveyra, Calendario 
facily curiozo de las tablas lunares calculadas 
con las tablas solares. Industria nueva de 
Selomoh de Olivera para computar los tiempos 
... perpetuamente. Amsterdam: David de 
Castro Tartaz, 5427 [1667]. 

Bound with: 

Hebrew Bible, Old Testament (Pentateuch): 
Seder parashiyyot ve-haftarot . . . quinque 
libri Mosis ... Amsterdam: David de Castro 
Tartaz, 5426 [1666]. 

Portuguese and Hebrew. [2], 446, [2] ff. 

16 cm. Engraved title page, hand-coloured. 
Dutch binding of red morocco, with gilt 
ornamentation, marbled, gilded and 
gauffred edges, silk endpapers and hand- 
painted title page, in a contemporary box. 

Provenance: given as part of the fibrary of 
F D Mocatta, 1906. 



This wonderful object, which comprises an early calendar of the tables 
of the sun and the moon in Portuguese bound together with an early 
printed Hebrew Bible, must have been a prized personal possession of its 
original owner. In all probability it belonged to a wealthy Portuguese Jew, 
perhaps a merchant. A showpiece of its time, it displays the wonderful 
craftsmanship to be found in fine bindings of the 17th century. The whole 
volume has a magnificent Dutch binding of red morocco, elaborately 
tooled and gilded, with gauffred gilt edges. It features a hand-painted 
and gilded title page and silk fly leaves; the endpapers are also beautifully 
tooled and gilded, and the boards edged in rolled gilt. The slipcase in 
which the work is housed is also a wonderful example of fine gilt-tooled 
work from the period. 



Strong Room Mocatta QB 12 TAR 



right: Elaborately 
tooled bindings of the 
1667 Calendario and 
1666 Hebrew Bible, 
showing the gauffred 
top and bottom edges 
and fore-edge, and 
the spine, tooled with 
gold leaf. 

opposite: Front and 
back covers of the 
combined Portuguese 
Calendario, 1667, and 
Hebrew Old Testament 
Bible (Pentateuch), 
1666, gilt-ornamented 
and bound with red 
morocco leather. 
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Mir shams al-Dm Faqfr Dihlavi, 

Masnavi-i Akbar Sultan (‘ Romance of the 
Sultan Akbar'). 

Persian. Paper manuscript [1163 A.H]. 
1749. 172 leaves, multi-coloured painted 
borders. 190 x 120 mm. Bound in 
lacquered paper on board, decorated 
with floral designs - mainly in gilt 
and orange. 

Provenance: given as part of the library 
of Arthur Strong, 1918. 

MS PERS 1 



This exquisite manuscript is a copy of part of an extensive poem written in 
Persian by Jalal al-Din Muhammad Rumi (1207-73), the celebrated Persian 
Sufi saint and poet. 

The Masnavi is a series of six books of poetry, each of which consists 
of about 25,000 verses or 50,000 lines. It is a spiritual piece of writing that 
teaches Sufis how to reach their goal of being in true love with God. One 
of the best known and most influential works of both Sufism and Persian 
literature, the poem is often re-copied by later scribes and calligraphers, 
as here. 
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opposite: Back and front cover of the 
Masnavi-i Akbar Sultan manuscript 
poem, from the mid- 18th century. The 
process of creating the covers involved 
painting the design on sheets of paper, 
gluing them on to boards and lacquering 
over them to produce a luxurious look 
and feel. 

below: Inside back and front covers of 
the Masnavi-i Akbar Sultan manuscript 
poem, from the mid- 18th century. The 
overall design, using individual flowers in 
the pattern, is typical of the European- 
influenced style of the times. 



Written in delicate script on very fine paper, the manuscript is not 
only highly decorated within the text, but also has an exceptionally 
beautiful binding. The techniques and overall design of the binding and 
the illuminated text are traditionally Persian. However, the execution of 
individual flowers, particularly within the medallions and on the interior 
cover, reflects a European influence, which was prevalent in the 18th 
century. Intricate patterns woven in a myriad of colours give the whole 
object the impression of a dazzling, bejewelled box - a magnificent object. 
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left: The first double-page spread of 
the Masnavi-i Akbar Sultan manuscript 
poem from 1749. The calligraphy style 
used throughout the text is Nastaliq, 
one of the main hands used in the 
Persian language. A characteristic of 
this style, when used in poetry, is the 
frequent occurrence of writing at an 
angle across the page ( fols 1v-2r). 

below left: A beautiful example from 
the early pages in the Masnavi-i Akbar 
Sultan manuscript poem of neatly 
written Nastaliq script, embellished 
with gold-leaf borders and floral 
imagery (fols 3v-4r). 




opposite: The beginning of the Masnavi- 
i Akbar Sultan manuscript poem, 
elaborately decorated with the addition 
of blue as well as gold and red, a true 
masterpiece of Persian calligraphic art 
(fols 2v-3r). 
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Tortoiseshell binding of the 
18 th century 

Orden de las oraciones cotidianas: por estilo 
seguido con las de Hanuca, Purim, Ayuno 
del Solo y las tres Pascuas con sus Parasioth, 
Aphtarot, Asaaroty muchos cosas mas, en 
esta impression anadidas. ['Order of the daily 
prayers: according to custom, followed by those of 
Hanukkah, Purim, private fasts and the Pilgrim 
Festivals, with their Parashiyyot, Haftarot, 
Azharot and many more things, added in this 
impression '.] Amsterdam: en casa y costs de 
Selomoh Proops, 1717 (Ano. 5477). 

Spanish. [16], 535, [13] pages. 160 mm. 
Bound in tortoiseshell, with gilt clasps and 
corner; gilt and gauffred edges. Inscribed by 
F D Mocatta. 

Provenance: given as part of the library of 
F D Mocatta, 1906. 

Strong Room Mocatta RP 11/1 PRO 



right: Orden de las oraciones cotidianas, 
1717, gauffred bottom (above) and 
fore-edges (below) of the text, with 
silver gilt clasps. 

opposite: Outer binding and clasps of 
the Orden de las oraciones cotidianas, 

1 71 7. They were made of tortoiseshell 
and silver gilt, a popular luxury covering 
for a book of this period. 



Tortoiseshell has been used and admired as a decorative material for 
centuries. The type of tortoiseshell used in this next treasured item, another 
example of individual, custom-made binding, is most likely derived from 
the hawksbill marine turtle. With its thermoplastic properties tortoiseshell 
became a favoured luxury book covering for the Jewish community in 
Amsterdam during the 17th and 18th centuries, also no doubt owing to the 
shells' abstract patterning. Rabbinic strictures against idolatrous images led 
to the flowering of imaginative substitutes, highly ornamental as well as 
practical, for decorating the covers of such books. 

This fine example of a tortoiseshell binding was made in Amsterdam 
in the early 18th century, for a member of the Spanish-speaking Sephardi 
Jewish community. The tortoiseshell covers are extravagantly embellished 
with silver gilt clasps and corner pieces, and engraved with foliage and birds. 

A similar design enriches the gilt, gauffred edges of the text. Frederick bearman 
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A very rare first edition of 
Paradise Lost 

John Milton, Paradise Lost: a poem written 
in ten books. London: printed by Samuel 
Simmons, sold by Peter Parker, Robert 
Boulter and Matthias Walker, 1667. 

1st edition, 1st issue, 1st state of title page. 
English. 342 pages. 180 mm. Red calf 
binding with gift borders on sides, siightiy 
repaired; in cloth folder and morocco 
solander case. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1953. 

S R OGDEN A 411 



One of the Ogden Library's greatest treasures, this is an extremely rare 
edition of John Milton's famous work. Over time it became one of the 
most important books in English ever to be published, though at first it 
did not sell particularly well. The epic poem tells the story of the Fall of 
Man, with the principal characters being God, the Son and Satan; the 
prominence of the last led to Satan being regarded as an anti-hero by the 
Romantic movement. Milton may have begun his greatest work as early 
as 1640, but it only took final shape between 1658 and 1663. His work 
on it was slowed down by blindness, leading to him having to dictate all 
the lines. 

What makes this copy so rare is chiefly the title page. Out of the 
six title pages that occur with the first edition, it is one of the only two 
produced that are dated 1667 (the others are dated 1668 and 1669). 

In addition the author's name appears in large capitals on this copy, 
known technically as the earliest 'state'. This issue also has many textual 
variants, for example on folio L3 (at the end of Book 3) the verses are 
wrongly numbered. The first line is numbered 740, whereas it should be 
731. On the same page line 760 reads 'Throw his steep flight with many 
an Aerie wheele', whereas in later states of the text 'with' is changed to 
'in'. These may seem minor details, but they make the book distinctive 
and extremely rare. 




Thus faid, heturnd,aiid Satan bowing low, 
As to fuperior Spirits is wont in Heaven* 

Where honour due and reverence none negletfts, 
T ook leave, and toward the coaft of Earth beneath, 
Down from th f Ecliptic* fped with hop'd fuccefs. 
Throws his ftcep flight with many an Aerie wheele, 
,Nor fhid s till on Nrpbatef top he lights. 



The End of the Third Book: 



above: Detail from the end of the Third 
Book of Milton's Paradise Lost 1667 
edition. It features line 760, where the 
word ‘with’ is clearly distinct; it was 
substituted for ‘in' in later editions 
(fol. L3). 

opposite: Title page of the first edition, 
first issue, first state of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, showing the author's name in 
capitals and the extremely rare 1667 
imprint at the bottom of the page. 
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Paradife loft. 

A 

POEM 

: • /. Written in 

TEN BOOKS 

! By JOHN MILTON. 

i Licenfed and Entrcd according; 

to Ord' s r. 

I 

| LONDON ‘ . 

Printed, and are to be fold by Peter Parker 
tinder Creed Church neer Aldgate j And by 
Robert B;ui.er ac the TV kj Mead in Rdksfyau- finer » 

And JJJjtibL-i WjI& , u;ider St. Iturtjhm Chutih 
in Ftar - i 44 
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The creation of Dr Johnson's 

Dictionary 

Samuel Johnson, The plan of a dictionary of 
the English language: addressed to the Right 
Honourable Philip Dormer , ; Earl of Chesterfield. 
London: Printed for J and P Knapton, 

T Longman and T Shewell, C Hitch, 

A Millar and R Dodsley, 1747. 

[2], 34 pages. 250 X 190 mm. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1953. 

SR OGDEN 424 



C K Ogden was a scholar of languages as well as a bibliophile. He collected 
books on all aspects of communication, including unwritten languages, 
cryptography, shorthand, emblem books, linguistics, phonetics and 
literature. A sub -genre on which he was particularly keen was dictionaries, 
vocabularies and word lists, and the works of the first great compiler of an 
English dictionary, Dr Samuel Johnson, were of course included. Two of the 
early editions are featured here. 

In 1746 Johnson was commissioned by a group of booksellers, headed 
by Richard Dodsley, to produce a new definitive English dictionary. He 
signed a contract in June of that year and composed the Plan for the 
intended patron, Philip Dormer, the Earl of Chesterfield. Unfortunately he 
quarrelled with Chesterfield and this may account for his famous definition 
of a 'patron' as 'commonly a wretch who supports with insolence, and is 
paid with flattery'. 

The Dictionary was published in two folio volumes on 15 April 1755. 

It was a monumental achievement and became the standard English 



right: Samuel Johnson's explanation of 
how he creates definitions for each word 
in his famous work, A dictionary of the 
English language. Here the word ‘arrive’ 
is given as an example (p.22). 

opposite: Samuel Johnson's Plan of a 
dictionary of the English language, 1 747, 
title page. His intended patron's name, 
Philip Dormer, with whom he later fell 
out, is prominently featured. 



£ S2 ] 

I ^plaining the general arid popular language, i. 
fo-cma nuedfory to fort the- icycta] fonfos of cadi word, 
;tnd to exhibit hrfi in natural anti primitive figui 
fic5Ltiott> as 

l a ttrnvCy lo reach the fiiDre m a voyage* Ik 

arrival at a fafo harbour. 

Tubs to give its oonTcquaitiiil meaning, *;■ arrive, 
to rcadi an y place wIktIilt by land or ku ; as, 
arrhiiii at lijs country ic.iL 

Thkn its metaphorical fenfc, so obtain any tiling 
deli red ; as, he arrived at aptmgc* 

Ttrf.N to mention any fthforvatian that arifo ! 
the comparifofi of one irscJuricg with another ; at, jl 
may be remarked of the word arrive^ that in. cpnfo 
quenoe of its original and etymological f nfc* it c an- 
not be properly applied but co wards figihlying !" me- 
thing defirable 5 t hus t wc lay a man wW at fuppi- 
neb, but cannot fay u irJioiit a jnisttuie of irony t he 
arrived at mifinyc 

Gr&md, the earthy general]) as oppofed to the air 
nr water He fwam till he reached gr$uru{. The 
bird foil to the ground, 

Thi 3 .^ 
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LONDON; 
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Samuel Johnson, A dictionary of the English 
language: in which the words are deduced from 
their originals , explained in their different 
meanings , and authorized by the names of 
the writers in whose works they are found. 
Abstracted from the folio edition ... The third 
edition , carefully revised. Dublin: W G Jones 
for Thomas Ewing, 1768. 

[952] pages. 220 X 170 mm. Sheepskin 
binding. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1953. 

SR OGDEN E 221 J64 



dictionary almost at once. The definitions, etymology and illustrative 
examples are all shot through with Johnson's erudition, wit and personal 
prejudices. It was printed several times in Johnson's lifetime, with only 
the fourth edition of 1773 being much revised. After his death several new 
editions appeared, and many editors abridged or augmented Johnson's 
work. 

The next time a project of any similar significance was undertaken 
for the English language was Murray's national appeal in England for 
quotations that illustrated specific senses of specific terms, or lemmas. 

The result was a multi-volume historical dictionary that took decades to 



dictionary 

o F r H E-: 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 

is which 

F | ,, vt WORDS niv from ihnr O r i g. i n a l & s 

Espl J i fte d in J hi ir D i i i t K fc u t M i a tf i si;s, 

A K D 

\ i'Lht-. | U 1 1 sr N A M I- S uf dir W R I T EL R S in 

wlmfr Works hit |hn.:d. 

A , ! li i r '.yJ li£5iii itiif Fc i lo E I t to 

|Ijf r!: r A|j t ii u n 

S A M UEL J O II N SO N, A. M. 

Td u'L-ich. ,ti jucj'ixcJ, 

An ENGLISH G l< A M M A R. 

To llii n i t i o -i air Di'ileO, 

A HISTORY of lint ENG L l S H L A S G U A G E, 

JITk A it thou'* PREFACE ih> the Lotto, 

h a to 

A Wr.fid'-tahEt Nmnlw-T of W O K D lAwst r.l wlikh arc 

MMWBtd in the I-whka Oa,yvo r 

\ hr T Ml 71 D IT T S'j i. jiTi'Ili! J.Y I 

b U ft L I . N t 
f ill ti txd n v w. □. j a k 
i o n- t r <! m * * i v i >; n, p rr n a m n - a i v t c t 

cmtcoviiii 



PREFACE 

To 1- OLIO EDIT I O X 

I j , |L. i.j .1 -c f‘i eta!# Win I Tati it ike liTWifr rjiijiUviiiLclJ uf life, !t { j- 
rhfT ■ir v«. :l I ■■■ I Im- *»8 • ^ - 1 , iliiiix BllfcaikiE by I!::' |iin;j^it| ^ ohr] a :a 
ticfspQlciJ hope Hni Twdlej. m lit iLifp ncid ty HiiU'v- 

pa^r. j.Junifln-'d I' 1 ! tftglcU , wlitit 4 Uf b r i e would lime fcni:n . vrkliyu L 
iipdiUir. i«l 11 -I^.KPCff v. -Ihi.iil 4 1 w yd 

AniiinS rltfc mif . |>jiv uioaUlt h iJi? wpii'T iJ" ijk'tiMnar.Vi ; wjicni TulnkJod 

Lji ? i iiii'st Ji i i.dl.i. i.i |i=i[iii h IjiiJ iJir (luhP udTcKEpr, iimuilct efJlilt*' 

:uix H " L I » runrui; rivLiiilii ami dtir tffilirweJ ion rn ai j-jibi ^ 

tr^J-rniac arid Cxi niir , M-bri ]*' ell l^i ¥• u'-l i'j caAflU ■ II u Aid pljjjf r be> 

Jimln i «*• IjiulI It 4l<iiiilBje iSifct Hi* jlitalCs rbi ir projrclt E a i 
rlirn nu! Y i m *r iffiie IIP i Oitf uip hvp* id Le- 

jj riin.h, uJ fwnthEs nrriJ'nt [clouipcnlc tiui bs.LH yri iiw, 

I iiifc, «il ivhl* ll Elijji ijj-rcui^^jiiar’i , Jllnirplrd a ykli/mjr^ uf rtif 

F.vfiiy- Iji- 'ii ig*, wSiklii -wliUc ft vfbj cin]iltiTed in td^-c-qlnTPltpa aTocij 

itnj llMTlKfH kilfcecilPff^Idp Eilfetid Ki jpm-i, imBcr tjwiJL 
ttfj^iq c->.»ntCi i-aifl nlliLcstilrrtHiiL'r. rth r --^d [i> t’, r ; I vrjunjf flf ii*uE priJ fi- 
Urtms lialupftiS w l|ic csnupHnu nft l dffhPKmitkiei. 

‘■'■itTi I ij'A I lie n:Ll ui Iny lUPlfiftllLkiiif t 1 IlmjmI urn Ed].‘ ■ : 

wii liuy: . |LPx3 iincE^ELii: u illi&ul ruL:- ivhrftvKr J tllPPiftl ilrj Vrrwt li^rv 




tidlicd tr f^iutkiiL di Ipdit4 SHiiheritj. 

tkcttfiSfT nv illUtiiicT: Pbl Inna ^TkU4 nar. I ajifiliuJ jf^pi (alf rii 

r 'iT :ii :.||| nrriLMt » AVl Itaibr, vtluicvcr h: of ufc iw utciliin ec 

IIIUGittc ■nj.wnnl Of jilifsr^ ccetmniblftl in llnncl bc ime^riib cl' < di£tfi*fcLrv* 
v liYh. I i I l«Juzti| iq enelkffC Pi s ilij fcU'En r[, p.-i r ; r- A 

l ,r, ‘ J^h iulst ETpviJcrtee: clad ii&llufjr I'apjLL'.eiil Lu me, rt|wri«i£p N 

V.-.‘ |r.:i Jiljtiku ^»l i;h|V|-TltlQfl IVKfc COSl ir.LiJ II V Hi! i Lklil.^; , E ||J juui.: r ' . vtllt.llf 
' ' > ■" ! : ;it ■ 1 : v : I : r;i m r nr 

Ifi injf Ljiu Of i ll p.< i mfhi, ta JikIi fu« lirui: bff t[|[| I ihik pp^ilhejj awl 
fwiiuiDci, I found Je r rn |£bTb iFrijiikriilri i^iiS tifip ihlncat 

151 r j Eijny-iu.’, . Ilij |*-|- lira'll CuCPil WllJl ft + J l’IlJi Uthifi ■.. /.i. |i tf.i .... «irtalLET nr 
1,1 ' e *- c ,,r y : > vii'fi:. )|,1. flfcditinl Ln^u/.c 111 >. ill -i Hi^lial L’ ■, 

w.'.'Ck rJwu jji inciiiiiiPii VjiI. nnii n> rbnc.klirj uric qcTurr.lTd^ft, mliil !h SrJr- 

i^J-i! x.i || ; . isRiHrrkUtucj (;■?" kiidjUH « .ji«I U'lii' ii u^uiiF i mL |ipI - 

tfwi ibrp UI±T puL 1 1 ; i^rrenPuL, air I aJ'scilnjpca^ rkd t'ay ir n i : . 

1 V.. 1 !, ,,i,„ ".i.i tvdj bn^dri^j h.j lafetwifc iiiipii^ii'grti nr..i ntjruNlkk =- 

’ A ll 'h 11 I III- ."ily !j|' llic Ii -..: ,1 - : t rjl Cell)! i ! 'if | \ iL;l .■ 

kr; i-j^v k^. ai :i . Ui-p ;,i r . nnrrvL unli -ill v. !. if :|Vii !—?. ..: t"'.'.’ 
j— n v'-* .A ! ' it hcfcrf I ‘i _ y urni-t v.-ji n , 3.|^[ ivhilc I^twi'iii u-.s^x-.d 

■ any l ibJilc- fir^ux* I -,** I Tp-t ■ wlliii ^rPq| i* nu n'pw im- 

kivu lJiotr w.Jid u jJ ctCriSi lauJnti ]ia:p:jk<t!YL »i"'l LPMi# chmi > ■ ■ 
s ' ‘ ^ tkil ^ «!>: j.ih 9 i^si-jtrvai - f^rnP li n ... <ra i bilM-dd Ui ir. j ip kali rf . 
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opposite, below: Samuel Johnson’s 
A dictionary of the English language, 
third edition, 1768, title page and Preface, 
with a preamble from Johnson about 
the trials of producing the work. 

below: An example of a double-page 
spread (LIK to LIQ) from Johnson's 
A dictionary of the English language, third 
edition, 1768. Errors in the page headers 
often occurred, as here, where the header 
is ‘LIM’, but the first word in the entry is 
LIKE. The first page title does not exactly 
match the contents. 



produce and claimed to present the history of the use of each term through 
illustrations taken from a wide range of printed works, starting with the 
first surviving use. The dictionary was eventually supported by Oxford 
University Press and became the Oxford English Dictionary. It was never 
fully revised until the end of the 20th century, when a revision project 
began; this is still underway, and has seen the dictionary transferred to 
an online publication. Besides being the first scholarly historical English 
dictionary, one of the distinctions of the OED is that it is descriptive not 
prescriptive, although in many countries outside the UK it is nevertheless 
treated as a prescriptive record of correct usage. 
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40 (pages 136-39) 



Designs for a panopticon 
prison by Jeremy Bentham 

Section of an Inspection House , c. 1791 

Pencil, pen and ink and watercolour sketch 
on paper, inscribed with manuscript notes. 

1 folio. 202 X 332 mm. 

Provenance: given by Sir John Bowring, 
1849. 

Bentham Papers 11 9a/ 119 



The three items featured here are from the vast Bentham archive. Jeremy 
Bentham's name, and indeed his clothed skeleton, are so closely associated 
with UCL that it is small surprise that the Library houses his corpus of 
intellectual outpourings. The Bentham manuscripts, which consist of over 
60,000 sheets, were given to UCL in 1849 by Sir John Bowring, Bentham's 
literary executor, closest associate and next-door neighbour. Also editor of 
the Westminster Review, Bowring had inherited the archive on Bentham's 
death in 1832. 

Covering the whole range of Bentham's writings, the manuscripts 
consist mainly of drafts and notes for published and unpublished works. 
They reveal so many examples of his remarkable intellect and advanced 
ideas that a modern reader can only be astonished. To take one example, 
Bentham was very critical of the planned transportation of convicts to the 
New South Wales penal colony; in 1791 he worked on its first published 
financial returns in an effort to demonstrate how uneconomical the 
practice was. He collected as much relevant information as possible to 
support his case, among them a moving account of a group of convicts' 
escape by boat from Botany Bay on 28 March 1791 (some of whom did not 
survive - the writer, James Martin, was eventually re-captured and sent to 
Newgate Prison). During 1802-3 Bentham conducted a vigorous campaign 
against the penal colony. He believed that such establishments, apart from 
being unconstitutionally run, were inherently incapable of achieving the 
objectives of a sound policy, following exhaustive analysis of punishment 
as a means of social control. 

Bentham had first written on penal policy during the 1770s, when 
public interest was high, and he continued to develop his ideas for penal 
reform. An intrinsic part of them was the 'Panopticon' prison scheme, 
which was designed to allow a single watchman to observe (-opticon) 
all (pan-) inmates of an institution - without the latter being able to 
tell whether they were being watched or not. In 1791 the government 
announced the establishment of a penal colony at Botany Bay, but 
transportation had already begun by the time Bentham's proposal for a 
penitentiary house came before the government. 

The Inspection House, as it was also called, was designed for Bentham 
by his younger brother Samuel, a noted mechanical engineer and naval 
architect. The design, made when Samuel was in the service of Prince 
Potemkin, the Russian statesman and favourite of Catherine the Great, 
was originally intended for a factory in which Russian workers could be 
efficiently supervised. Samuel made drawings for the proposed panopticon 
prison, and Bentham later commissioned further designs from the architect 
Willey Reveley in preparation for the publication of the work. Bentham's 
schemes eventually foundered on the government's unwillingness to 
support the principle of private contract management of prisons. He 
believed this simple architectural idea would mean that the prisoners 
would modify their behaviour and learn to work and conduct themselves 
well. Bentham spent many years trying to get the Panopticon built. 

One of the reasons given to him by the Home Secretary for the eventual 
abandonment of the scheme was the improved state of the prison colony 
in New South Wales. 

It was not just the architectural design that exercised Bentham. 

He also designed an internal communication system of 'conversation 
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Coloured drawing executed by Willey 
Reveley, based on Jeremy Bentham's 
design for an Inspection House, 
or Panopticon, c. 1 791 . It shows a 
cross-section with the cells (H) on 
the circumference of the building and 
a ‘great annular light’ (M) above, to 
provide a source of light as well as 
ventilation (fol. 119). 
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Plan of Houses of Inspection, c. 1791 

Pencil, pen and ink and watercolour sketch 
on paper, inscribed with manuscript notes. 

1 folio. 330 X 202 mm. 

As p.136. 

Bentham Papers 11 9a/ 121 



Section Plan , c. 1791 

Pencil, pen and ink and watercolour sketch 
on paper, inscribed with manuscript notes. 

1 folio. 202 X 332 mm. 

As p.136. 

Bentham Papers 11 9a/ 122 



tubes' for his panopticon prison. At first the device was to run between 
the inspection lodge and each cell, enabling the governor to instruct and 
admonish each inmate; in later proposed plans the system was expanded 
to connect the lodge and the inspection galleries. Bentham delighted in the 
novel technique of these tubes - tools for constantly enforcing a clockwork 
regularity on the administration of the prison. 

Such was Bentham's blind faith in his tubes' efficacy over long 
distances that he suggested to the Home Office that his prison could be 
the nerve-centre of a far greater network, stretching for hundreds of miles 
underground and forming a national system of intelligence and defence. 
Another example of the more unexpected materials in the collection, and of 
the inventions in which he was involved, is the 'frigidarium'. Here Bentham 
envisaged a large underground 'ice house', in which foods and other grains 
could be stored for long periods of time using vapours and salts. This foray 
into the science of food preservation illustrates the fine detail of Bentham's 
concern for his prison building. 

The manuscripts arrived at UCL from Bowring in bundles. Still 
inside the wooden boxes in which Bentham had stored them, they were 
left undisturbed in the cellars below the main buildings for 43 years. In 
1892 John Power Hicks, a Life Governor of the College, placed the sum 
of £100 at the disposal of the Council to investigate the collection. Under 
the supervision of Professors W P Ker and George Croom Robertson, the 
investigator Thomas Whittaker recommended a new arrangement to replace 
the 'chaotic' condition in which he found them. A new catalogue, organised 
by subject and compiled by A Taylor Milne, was published in 1937. It was 
reprinted in 1962 and is still in use today. 



C ■ c~4rW7L 




opposite: Elevation plan of the Houses 
of Inspection, or Panopticon, drawn 
by Willey Reveley after designs by 
Bentham, with an alphabetical key to 
the different spaces (fol. 121). 

right: Cross-section of a panopticon 
prison showing the prison cells (K) 
around the circumference of the 
building. Prisoners could be watched 
from the inspection galleries (D), and 
were able to participate in chapel 
services from galleries (C) (fol. 122). 
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An unusual manuscript poem 
of Lord Byron 

Samuel Rogers, The pleasures of memory: with 
other poems , with a handwritten poem by 
George Gordon Byron, 6th Baron Byron. 
London: printed for T Cadell and W Davies 
by T Bensley, 1810. 

English, with manuscript poem on front 
fly leaf and annotations. [8], 167, [1] p. 
Wood engravings. 160 mm. 

Provenance: given by Mrs Helga Hacker, 
1950. 

S RE 221 R6 
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Samuel Rogers (1763-1855) was a rich patron of the arts and a minor 
poet. He established a London literary salon in 1793, where he entertained 
writers, artists, actors and politicians. The pleasures of memory was his most 
noted work; published in 1792, it went through 15 editions before 1806. 
Rogers liked to present inscribed copies of his work to his friends, one of 
whom was the poet Lord Byron. UCL's copy is inscribed to The Right 
Hon.ble The Lord Byron, from his obliged & faithful friend The Author'. 

However, this is not the most remarkable feature of this little volume, 
for it revealed something far more newsworthy when it was recatalogued 
in 2009. Beneath the dedication inscription is another in a different hand: 
'Afterwards returned by Lord Byron to Mr Rogers with the lines written 
on the other side', and on the other side of the page is a 12 -line poem 
beginning 'Absent or present still to thee'. Written in Byron's own hand, 
it is signed in Greek characters and dated 19 April 1812. Up until this point 
in the history of Byron's manuscripts, it was assumed the manuscript of 
the poem had been lost. 

Byron had returned the gift with an added surprise to his friend, in 
appreciation of the book. He is known to have praised the work highly in 
a letter to Thomas Moore in 1813, writing 'His elegance is really wonderful 
- there is no such thing as a vulgar line in the book'. The poem talks of 
friendship and memory, the same themes as Rogers' work, and it seems 
likely that Byron was directly inspired by his reading of The pleasures of 
memory to compose his own poem, which appeared in print in 1816 in a 
volume of collected poems. 

The history of the former ownership of this finely bound item is 
unique to UCL. The donor, Helga Sharpe Hacker, was herself related to 
Samuel Rogers through her father Karl Pearson, a Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at UCL in 1884. He later became Gabon 
Professor of Eugenics from 1911 and of Statistics from 1935 until his 
retirement in the 1970s. (Samuel Rogers' sister Maria married Sutton 
Sharpe, whose granddaughter married Pearson.) Their three children, 
Helga, Sigrid and Egon (the last also a professor at UCL for many years), 
presented a large quantity of family books and papers to UCL in the 1950s. 
Also interesting are the wood engravings by Luke Clennell (1781-1840) 
from drawings by Thomas Stothard RA (1755-1834) on pages 83 and 84, 
and manuscript annotations by Rogers. 



left: Title page of The pleasures of 
memory: with other poems by Samuel 
Rogers, 1810. 

opposite: Manuscript poem by Lord 
Byron, 19 April 1812, dedicated to 
Rogers, in The pleasures of memory: 
with other poems. Byron’s signature is 
shown bottom right of the front fly-leaf, 
written in Greek. 
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42 



A musical note 

Ludwig van Beethoven, handwritten note 

Black ink on paper manuscript, written in 
Germany, 1824. 1 folio. 155 X 230 mm. 

Provenance: given as part of the Lord Odo 
Russeff coffection, unknown date. 

MS ADD 254/BI 



Collecting autographs, either as a signed letter or a signed name, has always 
been popular. This gem is a good example of the genre, and a prize for 
UCL. It was a very unexpected find, as the correspondents in the rest of 
the collection are mainly European scientists of the late 18th or early 19th 
century, including Nikolaus Joseph and his son Joseph Franz, Freiherr von 
Jacquin, both of whom were at different times Professor of Chemistry and 
Botany at Vienna University. Other names include the zoologist Leopold 
Fitzsinger and the botanist Istvan Laszlo Endlicher. Topics of discussion 
range from natural sciences, medical sciences, physical sciences, the arts, 
theology and politics. 

Beethoven's note is a strange inclusion in this largely scientific 
community, although the German writer and statesman Goethe also 
features among the correspondents. This curious item was found in the 
Department of Electronic and Electrical Engineering at UCL in 1976 in the 
collection of autograph letters amassed by Lord Odo Russell, 1st Baron 
Amp thill (1829-84). He was a descendant of John Russell, 6th Duke of 
Bedford (brother of the 1st Earl Russell, twice Prime Minister of the UK), 
whose family estate encompassed much of Bloomsbury in the 19th century. 
Written in 1824 on what looks like a throw-away scrap of paper, it deals 
with the mundane request from Beethoven to his neighbour, the 'kitchen 
procurator' in the address line, to fetch him a piece of pike for his lunch. 

An ephemeral piece perhaps, but all the more vivid and touching for its 
close association with the musician's domestic environment, only three 
years before his death in 1827. 



opposite: Detail of a note written in 
Beethoven’s hand to Herr von Holz, 
his neighbour, 1824. 
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Watercolour sketch of the patient 
Eliza Newman, in March and April 1837, 
before and after successful treatment for 
anaemia, a major medical landmark of 
the 19th century (Carswell L679). 
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Art for medicine's sake: 
Carswell collection of 
drawings of pathological 
conditions 

Sir Robert Carswell, Anaemia cured by the 
Carbonate of Iron, London, March 1837. 

[Dr Elliotson's Case, Eliza Newman at 23, 
admitted 23 March 1837; discharged cured 
8 April 1837.] 

Watercolour on paper, 440 x 560 mm, 
with manuscript notes. 

Provenance: transferred as part of the 
Medicaf School archives. 

UCL/MED/MHMS/UNOF/1 /L679 



Born in Paisley in 1793, Carswell studied medicine at the University of 
Glasgow. Here he was distinguished for his skill in drawing, and employed 
by Dr John Thompson of Edinburgh to make a collection of drawings 
illustrating morbid anatomy. To pursue this work, he went to France 
in 1822, working in hospitals in Paris and Lyon for two years. He then 
returned to Scotland and took his MD at Marischal College, Aberdeen in 
1826, before returning to Paris. In about 1828 he was nominated by the 
Council of University College London (then known as the University of 
London) to be Professor of Pathological Anatomy there. Before starting 
teaching duties, however, Carswell was commissioned to prepare a 
collection of pathological drawings, to be used as basic teaching tools for 
medical students of the time. He remained in Paris until 1831 when he 
had completed a series of two thousand watercolour drawings of diseased 
structures. 

Carswell then came to London and undertook the duties of his 
professorship. Soon afterwards he was also appointed physician to 
University College Hospital; he never practised, however, and embarked 
on preparing his great book on pathological anatomy. He later returned to 
Paris, then a centre of excellence for pathological research, to resume his 
studies in morbid anatomy. Later in life he became unwell, and in 1840 he 
resigned his professorship and accepted the appointment of physician to 
the Belgian king. He spent the remainder of his life in Belgium, occupying 
himself with official duties and charitable medical attendance on the poor. 
He was knighted in 1850 by Queen Victoria, and died in 1857. 

Carswell was a superb draughtsman and an accurate observer, and 
his drawings are extremely beautiful as works of art. They are also widely 
recognised as some of the most important works of their kind. 



The reverse side of the sketch of 
Eliza Newman, with the legend ‘Doctor 
Elliotson's Case, Eliza Newman, at 25. 
See case page 140'. The UCH case 
records, to which this reference refers, 
are still in existence for this period 
(see also p.154). 
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Sir Robert Carswell, Heart with hydatid 
[cyst] in walls of left ventricle. London, 
November 1834. [From Richard Quain, 
Esq, 'Sudden Death'.] 

Watercolour on paper, 260 x 220 mm, 
with manuscript notes. 

Provenance: transferred as part of the 
Medicaf Schoof archives. 

UCL/MED/MHMS/UNOF/1/A918 



In 1832 the Anatomy Act was passed, legalising the use of cadavers 
in the event of the body being unclaimed. This allowed medical schools 
access to a good supply of corpses for dissection. The discipline thus finally 
gained respectability after many years of being blighted by the practice 
of resurrectionists (also known as body snatchers), commonly employed 
by anatomists in the United Kingdom during the 18th and 19th centuries 
to disinter the bodies of those recently deceased for anatomical research. 

The Carswell drawings, taken from recently deceased bodies as well as 
live subjects, form a unique collection of groundbreaking work and a 
valuable resource for researchers of medical history. The collection offers a 
fascinating contemporary perspective on medicine in the early 19th century, 
a significant period in the development of anatomy. During this time the 
subject began to flourish as a new scientific discipline, and it became clear 
that it should form an essential part of medical training. 

The collection contains many items of historical significance, notably 
the first illustrations of the pathology in Hodgkin's Disease, the first 
portrayal of the lesions on the spinal cord in multiple sclerosis and the 
first depictions of iron deficiency anaemia (featured here). It comprises 
over a thousand finely drafted watercolour and ink drawings of various 
dimensions, depicting diseased structures divided into groups by subject. 
They were published in 1837 in Illustrations of the Elementary Forms of Disease, 
Carswell's great work on pathological anatomy. This fine folio contains 
remarkably well- executed plates which were furnished from his large store 
of drawings. The UCL collection also includes some manuscript notes, 
contained in four volumes bound in hard covers, and one box of partly 
bound loose sheets in Carswell's hand. 



opposite: A vividly accurate depiction 
of the human heart damaged by a cyst, 
by Robert Carswell, 1834. 
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44 (pages 148-51) 



Illustrations by Edward Lear 
and 'the Bird Man' 

John Gould, FLS, A century of birds from the 
Himalaya Mountains. London: published by 
the author, 1831. 

6 pages, 72 leaves, 80 hand-coloured 
lithographic plates. 550 mm. 

Provenance: unknown. 

S RE Folio 920 G6/1-4 



John Gould, FLS, A monograph of the 
Ramphastidae: or family of toucans. London: 
published by the author, 1834. Lithographs 
by Edward Lear and by John and Elizabeth 
Gould. Printed by C Hullmandel. 

47 leaves, 34 lithographic plates 
(33 coloured). 570 mm. 

Provenance: unknown. 

S RE Folio 920 G6. 1/1-3 



The plates contained in these two works, among the finest natural history 
images of the 19th century, constitute a high point of illustrative technique. 
Gould was not directly responsible for the illustrations himself, although 
he supervised their production closely. His talent lay in drawing rough 
sketches, having an uncanny eye for capturing the characteristics and 
differences of each species. A keen observer, he had an extraordinary 
faculty for quickly recording in a rough sketch the characteristics of any bird 
that he saw. It was from these sketches that his artists made the beautiful 
finished drawings. These were re-drawn on stone to create lithographs, 
which were then hand-coloured by his chosen artists, bringing the 
depictions of exotic birds vividly to life. 

Some of the original illustrations were by Edward Lear, best known as 
a poet but also, as we see in the plate featured here, a very accomplished 
artist. The last four pages of the Ramphastidae contain a piece by the 
naturalist Richard Owen (1804-92), titled Observations on the Anatomy of the 
Toucan , and an anatomical plate by the artist George Scharf (1788-1860). 

Gould was born in Dorset in 1804. His father was a gardener in the 
royal gardens at Windsor and the young John helped him in his work there, 
developing a particular interest in birds. By 1827 he was working for the 
Zoological Society, where he looked after their ornithological collections. In 
1829 he married Elizabeth Coxon, an accomplished artist, and together they 
created these wonderful books, publishing seven major works with nearly 
700 coloured plates. Edward Lear assisted with two of them, contributing 
nearly 150 plates. Elizabeth died in 1841, but John continued to produce 
beautifully illustrated works on birds and other animals. A shrewd 
businessman, he published his works himself, amassing a considerable 
fortune. He died in 1881, desiring his own epitaph to be 'John Gould, the 
Bird Man'. 



opposite: Hand-coloured lithographic 
plate from A monograph of the 
Ramphastidae: or family of toucans by 
John Gould and Edward Lear, dated 
1833. It shows the species Ramphastos 
Toco (the Toco Toucan). 
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opposite: Hand-coloured lithographic 
plate of the Otus Bengalensis (Bengal 
Owl), from John Gould's A century of 
birds from the Himalaya Mountains, 1831. 

right: Hand-coloured lithographic plate 
of the Muscipeta princeps (fly-catcher) 
from John Gould’s A century of birds 
from the Himalaya Mountains, 1831. 
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The cult of the autograph - 
and a Bloomsbury literary 
connection 

Autograph book of Mary Talfourd. London, 
1840-50S. 

Manuscript signatures, sketches and notes 
in various hands and inks, on thick paper 
bound in a single volume. 38 leaves. 

92 x 73 mm. Housed in two-part box, 
covered in green morocco leather with 
gilt lettering. 110 x 90 mm. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1933. 

MS OGDEN 92 



Like many of the items from the Ogden collection, this little gem has UCL 
historical connections as well as shining a spotlight on Victorian society. The 
signatures were collected by Mary Talfourd (1828-1901), daughter of the 
author and judge Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, who hosted famous dinner 
parties with his wife at their Bloomsbury home. The signatures in this book, 
often accompanied by sketches and written dedications, belong to a number 
of well-known people who frequented the house at 36 Russell Square, 
a stone's throw from the site of the new London University (now UCL). 
Talfourd's regular guests included Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, Leigh 
Hunt, William Makepeace Thackeray, Wordsworth, Landseer, David Roberts 
and other artists and writers, all of whom are represented in the volume. 

Sir Thomas Talfourd (1795-1854) had consulted two founder members 
of the new university, Henry Brougham and Henry Crabb Robinson, about 
his future, and on their advice embarked on a legal career. In 1833 he 
accepted the rank of serjeant-at-law and was soon to become the most 
respected member of the Oxford circuit and a popular figure in London 
society. In the early 1830s Talfourd became famous for dinner parties, 
remembered for their informality, conviviality, swarming children and 
numerous cats. He became a close friend of Charles Dickens, who dedicated 
The Pickwick Papers to him. Mary often wrote to Dickens, and her brother 
and sister feature as Frank and Kate in Nicholas Nicklchy. Talfourd himself is 
thought to have been the model for the idealistic Tommy Traddles in David 
Coppcrfield. Dickens later wrote of him: 



right: Ink sketch of the Sphinx, with 
dated signature of David Roberts, from 
Mary Talfourd's autograph book (fol 15). 

opposite, right: Spine of Mary Talfourd's 
autograph book, and the custom-made, 
gilt-tooled ‘spine' of the two-parted box 
in green leather in which it was housed. 

opposite, far right: Signature of Charles 
Dickens, December 1844 (fol. 5). 
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Tf there ever was a house . . . where every art was honoured for its 
own sake, and where every visitor was received for his own claims and 
merits, that house was his . . . Rendering all legitimate deference to rank 
and riches, there never was a man more composedly, unaffectedly, quietly, 
immovable by such considerations . . . On the other hand, nothing would 
have astonished him so much as the suggestion that he was anyone's 
patron.' 

Dickens and his family lived in and around Bloomsbury for many 
years. He would almost certainly have witnessed the building of UCL on 
his frequent walks around London, perhaps on his travels to visit Thomas 
Talfourd. Mary would no doubt have been delighted to acquire his signature 
which, according to the date, was written in December 1844. The entry 
for the Egyptologist David Roberts (1796-1864) is particularly arresting 
for its depiction of the sphinx (folio 15, featured here, dated 1845). Other 
pictorial compositions include musical annotations from John Parry, the 
Welsh composer and musician (1776-1851), dated 1 August 1846 (folio 8). 
The poet Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) writes an especially touching dedication: 
Tor little Mary - with an imaginary kiss' (folio 4). Whether or not Mary 
continued with the collecting in later years is not known, but it makes it 
all the more evocative if this is her only surviving personal item. 
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The first operation under 
ether in Europe 

Robert Liston, Patient case register. 
University College Hospital, December 
1846. 

Manuscript on paper, written in black ink. 
Bound in contemporary parchment cover, 
263 folios, 380 X 240 mm. 

Provenance: transferred from the UCL 
Medical School, 1988. 

UCH/MED/H/MR/1 /1 846 



The handwritten notes in this volume from the archives of University 
College Hospital Medical School are a poignant reminder of the first 
experiment on a patient under ether in England, which took place on 
21 December 1846. This was also the first operation under anaesthetic 
conducted in Europe, and it represents one of the greatest-ever medical 
breakthroughs - eliminating the suffering of patients undergoing painful 
amputations and other severely traumatic procedures. The discovery of 
the use of anaesthetics during surgical operations also put a welcome end 
to the somewhat distasteful sense of theatre and glamour that surrounded 
the performance of some surgeons, renowned first and foremost for 
their speed. 

Robert Liston (1794-1847) was one of the most dextrous and 
resourceful surgeons of his day. He had a reputation as one of the fastest 
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opposite left: Front cover of Liston's 
patient casebook, with a sketch of 
a pipe-smoking, ale-quaffing figure, 
perhaps a medical student (Vol. XI). 

opposite right: A page from the 
patient casebook. The neat handwriting 
records the steps taken throughout the 
treatment of Frederick Churchill, the first 
patient to receive anaesthetic in Europe, 
on 21 December 1846 (Vol. XI, p.221). 

below: Detail from the case notes of the 
operation conducted by Robert Liston, 

21 December 1846. The ether vapour 
rendered the patient unconscious in 
25 seconds; ‘not the slightest groan was 
heard' during the removal of the limb 
(Vol XI, detail top, p.221). 



surgeons in the business, once removing a leg in under two minutes! 

In 1847 James Simpson, Professor of Midwifery at Edinburgh University, 
discovered chloroform, which acted faster than ether and had fewer 
side effects. Many people still distrusted surgeons, and many religious 
fundamentalists resisted the idea of easing pain in other situations, such as 
childbirth. After Queen Victoria took chloroform for the birth of her eighth 
child in 1853, however, it became wholly respectable. 

The historic occasion of 1846 was recorded here, noting the condition 
of Frederick Churchill, the patient, throughout the procedure and after. 
Liston had heard of the use of ether by a dentist two months previously at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. The glass used for administering the 
ether during the leg amputation was devised by William Squire, a 21 -year- 
old medical student. Liston's operation was a complete success and the 
patient survived, heralding a new era of modern surgery. 
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47 (pages 156-59) 



The classic description of the 
struggle for life 

Charles Darwin, On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection , or, The Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life , first 
edition, first issue. London: John Murray, 
1859. 

English, [ix] 502 [32] pages. 

200 X 125 mm. 

Provenance: presented by the author to 
Sir Francis Galton, bequeathed in 1911. 

G ALTON/ 1/5/2 



THE OK I GIN OF SPECIES 



hV MASS fit' SATdlUL SKLECrfuS, 



BR IBP 

FK&lfltVATlitS nr FATrenfiHT 1 SJi Til II BTW31fcf.hr 

TO* IJJKL 



Hi I. 'SIAIIE.U-C ] Mil WIN. Jr.V, 




JLjltS ttUEBAY, Ai.ftiUl.lFLhC &l 'UEftT. 



If ever a scientific work deserved to be called a landmark book, this must 
surely be it. Charles Darwin (1809-82) served as a naturalist on the voyages 
of HMS Beagle across the Atlantic Ocean to South America from 1831 
to 1836. Inspired by what he saw during the expedition, Darwin began 
collecting facts about different species, culminating in the publication of this 
book some 20 years later. While others, notably the Australian naturalist 
Alfred Russell Wallace, had also started thinking along the same lines. On the 
Origin of Species was both ground-breaking and highly controversial at the 
time. The work became the foundation of modern evolutionary studies by 
providing a scientific explanation or theory of how species change and adapt 
through time. Darwin elaborated a proposition that species slowly evolve 
from common ancestors through the mechanism of natural selection. As 
he himself anticipated, his theory became, and in some circles continues to 
be, the object of intense controversy. Darwin continued to write on botany, 
geology and zoology until his death in 1882. 

This highly prized copy came into the collections with the Galton 
Bequest in 1911, believed to have been presented to Francis Galton by his 
half-cousin Darwin (Erasmus Darwin was their common grandfather). It 
is clearly Gabon's personal copy and features his handwritten marginalia, 
notably on pages 64 and 227, the former being a charming note showing 
approximate calculations explaining the probable minimum rate of natural 
increase in the population of elephants. An initial 1,250 copies were printed 
and the run was soon oversubscribed. Darwin's publisher, John Murray, did 
not immediately reprint it, but gave him a chance to read the work through 
for small corrections. A new printing with corrections was issued in 1860, 
and a further six editions had appeared by 1872. The second printing of the 
sixth edition in 1878 contained Darwin's final corrections. In addition to the 
1859 first edition with its significant provenance, UCL is fortunate to have 
not one but two copies of the 1860 printing in UCL Special Collections. 



left: Title page of Charles Darwin's 
presentation copy of the first edition of 
On the Origin of Species, 1859. It was 
given to his half-cousin Francis Galton. 

opposite: Page 64 of Francis Galton’s 
copy of On the Origin of Species, 
showing his manuscript annotations 
on the projected rate of the elephant 
population’s natural increase. 
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64 



HIGH HATE OF INCREASE, 



CirAP. lit. 



be now increasing^ more or less rapidly, in numbers, all 
cannot do to, for the world would not hold thorn. 

There is no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally mcreasea at to high a rate, that if not 
destroyed, the earth would soon bo covered by the progeny 
of a single paii*. Even slow-breeding man has doubled 
in twenty-five- years, and at this rate, hi a few thousand 
years, there would literally not be standing room for his 
progeny. Linnaeus has calculated that if an annual 
plant produced only two seeds — and there is no plant so 
unproductive as this — and their seedlings next year pro- 
duced two. and m on, then in twenty yearn there would 
be a million plants. The elephant is reckoned to he the 
slowest breeder of all known animals, and I have taken 
some pains to estimate its probable minimum rate of 
natural increase: it will he under the mark to assume 
that it breeds when thirty years old, and goes on breeding 
till ninety years old, bringing forth three pair of young 
in this interval ; if this be to, at the end of the fifth 
century there would be alive fifteen million elephants 
descended from the first, pair. 

) hit we have better evidence on this subject than 

■i 1 

mere theoretical calculations, namely, the numerous 
recorded eases of the astonishingly rapid increase of 
various animals in h .state of nature, when eircumstances 
have been favourable to them durifig two or three fnl- 
lowing seasons. Still more striking is the evidence from 
our domestic annual* of mnnv kinds which have run 
wild in several parts of the world: if the statements of 
the rate of increase of slow-breeding cattle arid horses 
in Sout h- Am erica, and latterly in Austral i a. had not 
been well authenticated, they would have been quite 
incredible, So it is with plants : cases could be given of 
introduced plants which have becom e common throughout 
whole islands in a period of less than ton years. Several 

f M 1 *% f «. .->1 




Charles Darwin, manuscript drafts of On the 
Origin of Species and The Descent of Man 

1 fofio (fofio 226 of the Origin of Species 
manuscript, c. 1850s; 4 folios from The 
Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex , 
c. 1870s. Ink on paper, 330 X 210 mm. 

Provenance: given by Egon Pearson, 1967. 

PEARS ON/ 1 0/2-3 



1 Chapter 6: folio 2 in the manuscript, with eight lines in the hand 
of Emma Wedgwood, Darwin's wife, at the bottom of the folio 
(Chapter VIII, pp. 214-15 of the 1871 edition). 

2 Chapter 1: folio 16 in the manuscript, with Darwin's signature 
(Chapter I, p.45 of the 1871 published edition). 

3 Chapter 5: folio 1 in the manuscript (Chapter VI, p.185 of the 1871 
published edition). 

4 Chapter 6: folio 1 in the manuscript (Chapter VII, p.214 of the 1871 
published edition). 

The Descent of Man was the first time Darwin had addressed human 
evolution, in a work that also considered sexual selection and the comparative 
characteristics of animal, birds and other species. These manuscript folios were 
kept by Horace Darwin, Charles Darwin's son, and were also acquired by Karl 
Pearson in 1923. A delightful note written by Horace Darwin, dated 3 January 
1923, begins: 'When we were children, we often used the blank sides of my 
father's M.S.S. [sic\ when returned from the printers as scribbling papers. 
These sheets were kept by me...'. 

UCL also holds an important collection of letters from Darwin to his half- 
cousin Francis Galton. The Gabon Papers contains over 40 letters, probably 
representing almost their entire correspondence, which continued until 
Darwin's death in 1882. His hand is notoriously difficult to read. At its best 
accurate transcription needs practice; at its worst Darwin himself sometimes 
admitted to finding it difficult to read. His wife Emma, or one of his sons, 
especially George or Francis, took his letters from dictation, and he only 
signed them. 



Darwin did not keep the manuscript of his most famous work, On the Origin 
of Species, and what has survived of it is widely dispersed. He started work 
on it in July 1858 and it was accepted for publication by John Murray in 
April 1859, on sight of the first three chapters. By early September it was in 
corrected proof, apart from the index, and publication day was 24 November. 
This single sheet is a fair copy in brown ink on blue paper. It corresponds 
closely, with minor changes in proof, to the printed text, which is in Chapter 
VI, page 203. The sheet was given by Darwin's daughter Henrietta, later 
Mrs R B Litchfield, to Karl Pearson in 1923; he was Egon Pearson's father. 

The other four manuscript sheets which make up this set are all early 
drafts from The Descent of Man (published 1871). They consist of the following: 



right: Detail from a note written by 
Horace, Charles Darwin’s son, in 1923, 
explaining how the manuscript sheets 
from The Descent of Man came to be in 
his possession. 

opposite: A page from Charles Darwin's 
manuscript draft of On the Origin of 
Species, c. 1850s, which closely 
corresponds with the printed version, 
Chapter VI, p.203. 
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Paris literary and theatre life 
in the 1860 s 

Manuscript letters of Emile Zola 

French. 67 letters dated from 1864 to 1885, 
bound in one volume. 221 x 170 mm. 

Provenance: purchased as part of the 
Ogden Library, 1953. 

MS OGDEN 95 



Born in Paris in 1840, Emile Zola rose to become one of France's most 
respected and revered novelists, publishing many novels, short stories 
and essays in his lifetime. In 1862 he was employed by Hachette and Co, 
and he later worked on the L'Evenement newspaper. This neat volume of 
handwritten correspondence gives a fascinating and important snapshot 
of a 20 -year period of Zola's literary career. 

The letters provide a colourful backdrop to the author's everyday 
life. All are from Zola to his friend Marius Roux, who collaborated with 
him in the play Les Mysteres de Marseilles. A number of letters refer to the 
presentation of this play given at Marseilles that he and Roux worked on, 
and the difficulties they encountered, as illustrated by the only telegram 
in the volume, featured here. The drama was performed only four times 
and never appeared in print. Zola's wording in the telegram he sent on 
6 October 1867 is somewhat ambiguous, referring to ' applaudissements 
etsifflets' (applause and whistles), followed by 'succes incertain'. 

The volume contains many items of interest, including mentions of 
contemporary figures, such as Edouard Manet and Paul Cezanne, and 
of Nana , Germinal and other works. One of Zola's main features as a writer 
was his great interest in heredity and atavism, and there are possibly early 
musings in the letter of 6 June 1863 on the idea which became his magnum 
opus. Les Rougon-Macquart , the epic story following a French family across 
the generations, was published in a cycle of 20 novels between 1871 
and 1893. 



opposite: Letter dated 27 January 
1866, from a volume of correspondence 
of Emile Zola with his friend and 
collaborator Marius Roux (MS OGDEN 95). 

below and below right: Front and back 
of a telegram by Emile Zola. It carries 
a slightly ambiguous report on the 
audience reception for his and Roux's 
play, Les Mysteres de Marseilles, and was 
sent shortly after the first perfomamce 
on 6 October 1867. 
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A British entrepreneur in 
19th-century South Am erica 

Jose Manuel Groot, Portrait of Joseph Brown , 
1830s. 

Watercolour on thick card, 230 x 170 mm. 

Provenance: given by Miss F E Hunter, 
1984. 

MS ADD 302/6/11 



below: A certificate from the family 
scrapbook, issued by the British Legation 
in Bogota, 15 March 1831, attesting to 
Joseph Brown's British citizenship. The 
document allowed him safe passage 
when travelling through Colombia. 

opposite: A portrait of the merchant 
Joseph Brown, wearing the traditonal 
Colombian sporting attire, 1830s. The 
poncho-style garment, called a ruana, 
is now housed in the British Museum. 
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In this arresting portrait of British merchant Joseph Brown, rather self- 
consciously sporting Colombian riding dress, we have an extraordinarily 
rich visual source. It captures a good deal about the manners and mores 
informing Britain's relations with Latin America during the early 19th 
century. Britain was then the main imperial presence in the region, facing 
some competition from France but not yet from the United States. Many 
British entrepreneurs, engineers and speculators of various kinds went to 
try their luck at creating wealth in the newly-independent former colonies 
of Portugal and Spain. Some got badly burned and returned home in 
disillusionment, but others stayed, coming to know and appreciate the 
countries where they sought to do business, and even playing a small part 
in their history. 

Brown (1802-74) was born in London. He became a merchant like 
his father, who bore the same Christian name, and worked for the Levant 
Company in Turkey and Naples. In 1826 he went to Colombia and stayed 
until 1841. Brown later returned to South America in 1866 as manager of 
the Lima branch of the London Bank of Mexico and South America. UCL 
also holds the diary of his time there. 

The picture was painted in Bogota by the Colombian artist Jose 
Manuel Groot during the 1830s. 

Groot (1800-78) was a polymath, in the manner of a significant 
minority among the well-educated sons of the Latin American landed 
elites. He was acclaimed as a historian, journalist and educator as well as a 
painter. Groot came from a family of wealthy merchants, and the fact that 
he painted Brown's portrait is eloquent testimony to the Englishman's level 
of acceptance among the most prestigious social circles in Bogota. This is 
also readily revealed by the visiting cards and invitations pasted into the 
family scrapbook, another delightful item among the Brown Family Papers 
held at UCL. 

Brown was himself a talented amateur painter. He produced a series 
of charming and characterful paintings (mostly watercolour or ink) of 
people and places he saw on a journey through parts of Colombia during 
the 1830s. Together, these paintings represent the first substantial collection 
of scenes of Colombian rural life. They are a prelude to the costumbrista 
movement (about local customs), which featured in the art and literature 
of many Latin American countries later in the 1 9th century. 

In the portrait Brown wears a poncho-style garment, known as a 
ruana in Colombia. Believed to be the oldest such garment surviving, it 
used to be held at the Museum of Mankind, now absorbed into the British 
Museum, along with a pair of his alpargatas (shoes made of rope). Brown's 
own paintings, most of which are held by the Royal Geographical Society, 
have been reproduced in a beautiful volume, with bi-lingual commentary, 
by Malcolm Deas, Efram Sanchez and Aida Martinez: Tipos y costumbres de la 
Nueva Granada: la coleccion de pinturas formada en Colombia por Joseph Brown 
entre 1825 y 1841 y El Diario a su excursion a Giron , 1834, Fondo Cultural 
Cafetero, Bogota, 1989. nicola miller 
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A gallery fit for sculpture 
models 

Decoration of the Flaxman Gallery, 
University College, Gower Street. Carried 
out by Messrs Green & Abbott, Oxford 
Street. From the Design by Prof F M 
Simpson, FRIBA. 

Colour photographic print, c. 1922. 

Provenance: part of the College Archives. 

College Archives Photographs/Interiors/ 
Flaxman Gallery 



An attractive feature of UCL today is its renowned Flaxman Gallery, a 
domed gallery of the sculpture models of John Flaxman (1755-1826). 
Having worked in the English Department from 1974 to 2012, 1 passed 
through the gallery almost daily on my way to the Library. In 2007 leading 
a research project on reforming institutions in 19th-century Bloomsbury 
disclosed to me more of the story behind the acquisition of Flaxman's 
models for the university. In particular it revealed the heroic role 
performed by one of the institution's early supporters on its foundation as 
the University of London in 1826-8. 

Henry Crabb Robinson (1775-1867) was one of the most active 
figures in the history of UCL and of two other reforming institutions in 
Bloomsbury - the Ladies' College (later Bedford College), founded in 
Bedford Square in 1849 by Crabb Robinson's friend Elisabeth Reid, and 
University Hall, built on Gordon Square, also in 1849, as a hall of residence 
for the young men of University College. Both Crabb Robinson and Mrs 
Reid were Unitarians, as were several other supporters of UCL, established 
to allow young men of non-Anglican backgrounds to take the degrees 
from which they were barred at Oxford and Cambridge. Crabb Robinson 
served for several years on the Senate of UCL, on the board at University 
Hall (now Dr Williams's Library, which houses the country's foremost 
collection of Dissenting publications) and as a supporter of Mrs Reid in her 
venture to bring higher education to women for the first time. 

Crabb Robinson lived in bachelor comfort in a large house on Russell 
Square. He spent his days attending meetings of the three institutions 
in which he had an interest, doing the rounds of Gower Street, Gordon 
Square and Bedford Square. He is best known to posterity as a leisured 
giver of breakfasts to writers and public men, and as the friend, particularly 
in his younger days, of men of genius, including Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey and Lamb. A prodigious diarist whose journals - 62 manuscript 
volumes from 1811 until his death in 1867, aged 91 - are lodged, 
appropriately, in Dr Williams's Library, Crabb Robinson occupies a unique 
position as a recorder of the cultural life of the 19th century. He also 
single-handedly performed the difficult, long-drawn-out feat of securing 
the Flaxman sculptures for UCL. 

Though Flaxman had acquired an international reputation, he left 
his sister-in-law and adopted daughter Maria Denman only debts on his 
death in 1826. A group of admirers, including Crabb Robinson, saved 
some of his pieces from his creditors, raising money to build a gallery to 
exhibit the casts. Crabb Robinson led the project, patiently persuading the 
reluctant Miss Denman over several years to allow UCL to house them 
in the splendid gallery specially built to the design of Thomas Donaldson 
(1795-1885), UCL's first Professor of Architecture. The building opened 
to a fanfare in 1851. 

The Gallery has since undergone many changes. One occurred in 
1922, when this colour design was produced. It featured in The Times , 
who reported on 17 April 1923 that The Flaxman Gallery at University 
College, Gower-street has recently been redecorated at a cost of £1,600'. 
This redecoration had been planned for more than a decade, and Professor 
Simpson (Frederick Moore Simpson, Professor of Architecture at UCL from 
1903 until 1919) prepared his scheme in collaboration with the then Slade 
Professor of Fine Art, Henry Tonks. In the central panel of the design a 
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above: Photograph taken in the early 
20th century showing the statue of 
St Michael overpowering Satan, by John 
Flaxman. The work graces the centre of 
the Flaxman Gallery (College Archives, 
Photographs, Interiors, Flaxman Gallery). 

above right: Photographic print of the 
1922 colour design for redecoration of 
the Gallery. It displays casts and reliefs 
by the artist, created and endowed by 
Henry Crabb Robinson in 1851. 



mural can just be seen. Executed by Tonks for UCL's 1926 centenary year, 
it depicts an imaginary meeting of four principal figures involved in the 
university's founding. The architect Wiliam Wilkins presents his plans to 
Jeremy Bentham and Thomas Campbell, who first conceived of the idea of a 
London university, flanked by Henry Brougham and Henry Crabb Robinson. 
The work was fixed in the central panel on the West side of the Gallery, 
with a plan to add later companion paintings at each side of it, although this 
never happened, rosemary ashton 
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Pioneers in science and 
medical science who shaped 
20th-century life 

Sir Victor Horsley, physiologist and 
surgeon. First World War field operations 
notebook, Gallipoli, July 1915. 

Manuscript in ink and pencil on paper 
in bound notebook, with sketches. 

190 x 130 mm. 

HORSLEY PAPERS B29 

Provenance: given by Lady Robinson, 
1976. 




Out of the numerous individuals whose papers are held in UCL Special 
Collections, several scientists stand out in their own fields. Each has in 
some way forged new paths and received many accolades, including Nobel 
Prize awards and Royal Society fellowships. Their work represents the 
important link between academic research and innovation in the world 
outside academia, be it in industry or medicine. UCL is pre-eminent among 
university libraries in the UK in having its history reflected through the 
acquisition of many personal as well as research papers. These provide 
invaluable resources, not only for the study of each particular field and its 
development from the 19th century into the 20th, but also as a window 
into the cultural, political and social scenes of the day. 

Four of these pioneers are featured here. Victor Horsley, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery from 1900 to 1907, played a pivotal role in shaping the 
face of standard neurosurgical practice. William Ramsay, Professor of 
General Chemistry 1887 to 1912, was the discoverer of rare gases, 
while Ambrose Fleming, Professor of Electrical Technology from 1884 
to 1926, invented the thermionic valve. Kathleen Lonsdale, Professor of 
Chemistry 1949 to 1968 and later Emeritus Professor, specialised in X-ray 
crystallography. She confirmed the cyclic nature of benzene, one of the 
basic building blocks of life. 

Victor Horsley (1857-16) studied medicine at UCL under John Burdon 
Sanderson and G D Thane. In 1880 he was appointed House Surgeon at 
University College Hospital, where he experimented with anaesthetics, 
before studying at postgraduate level in Berlin in 1881. He was appointed 
Surgical Registrar at UCH in 1882 and admitted to the Royal College 
of Surgeons a year later. Horsley was appointed Assistant Surgeon at 
University College Hospital in 1885, and elected to the Royal Society the 
following year. In 1886 he also became Surgeon to the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square, emerging as a leading cerebral 
surgeon of his time. In June 1887 Horsley removed a tumour from a spinal 
cord, the first operation of this kind ever performed. 

Horsley wrote hundreds of papers and was knighted for his contribution 
to medicine in 1902. He was also awarded a Royal Society gold medal for 
his 'investigations relating to the physiology of the nervous system, and 
of the thyroid gland, and to their applications to the treatment of disease'. 
One of his later papers to the Royal Society was about the brain of Charles 
Babbage, which he had examined and described in great detail. 

Horsley studied the effects of death from intra- cranial pressure for 
several years. In 1894 he presented a paper to the Royal Society about the 
effects of bullet wounds on the brain, an area of work he expanded upon 
over the next 20 years. He published much more on the subject during the 
First World War. Horsley died of heat exhaustion and intestinal infection 
in 1916, while serving with the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force near 
Baghdad. 

This notebook, one of a series used while serving as a frontline colonel 
in the Gallipoli campaign in 1915, is a vivid reminder of the immediacy of 
the perils and challenges faced by surgeons working in the battlefield, as 
well as of the traumas suffered by soldiers. Horsley's success in this arena 
greatly contributed to his reputation as a practitioner who pushed the 
boundaries of 20th-century military surgery to a new level. 
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opposite: Front cover of Victor Horsley's 
army issue field notebook, ‘21st General 
Hospital' (Horsley Papers B29). 

above: An extract from Victor Horsley's 
operational field notes, featuring a cross- 
section of the brain. The notes were 
dated 13 July 1915, when Horsley served 
in Gallipoli (Horsley Papers B29). 
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Sir William Ramsay, discoverer of 
argon, helium, krypton and other gases, 
laboratory notebook, UCL, 1894. 

Manuscript in ink on paper, with diagrams 
225 X 180 mm. 

Provenance: given by Lady Tidy and Morris 
W Travers, 1957. 

RAMSAY PAPERS 23 



William Ramsay (1852-1916) made one of the most important scientific 
discoveries of the late 19th/early 20th centuries. The gas argon was his 
first discovery in 1894, followed by helium in 1895 and krypton, neon and 
xenon (with one of his students, Morris W Travers) in 1898. The series 
of laboratory notebooks contained in the papers chart the day-to-day 
experiments of this research, providing a detailed insight into the process. 

From 1866 to 1869 William Ramsay studied at Glasgow University 
In 1870 he went to Heidelberg, intending to study under R W von Bunsen, 
and went in early 1871 to Rudolf Fittig's laboratory in Tubingen. There 
he was awarded a PhD for research on toluic and nitro-toluic acids. In 
1872 Ramsay returned to Glasgow as an Assistant in Young's laboratory of 
technical chemistry He became Professor of Chemistry at University College 
Bristol in 1880, and was made Principal of the Unversity the following year. 
In 1887 Ramsay succeeded Alexander William Williamson in the Chair 
of General Chemistry at UCL, a post he held until his retirement in 1912. 

This notebook dates from the early period of experimentation which 
made his name. He continued to work with the rare gases after the turn of 
the century, collaborating with Dr Frederick Soddy on radium in 1903 and 
with Robert Whytlaw-Gray on radon from 1909 to 1912. 



Sir William Ramsay's notes recording the 
experiments which led to the discovery 
of the rare gases in his UCL laboratory 
(fol. 149r). 
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Sir Ambrose Fleming, inventor of the 
thermionic valve, laboratory notebook on 
telegraphy, UCL, 1901. 

Manuscript in ink on paper. 92 x 160 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed by Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, 1945. 

MS ADD 122/49 



John Ambrose Fleming (1849-1945) was appointed in 1885 to the first 
Chair of Electrical Engineering at UCL, a post he continued to hold until 
1926. His lifelong interest in engineering science and innovative thinking 
began at the age of 11; he set up a workshop at home, made models of 
ships and engines, and experimented with photography Fleming registered 
as a student at UCL, but gave it up due to financial difficulties in 1868, 
later studying chemistry at the Royal College of Chemistry A bursary 
enabled Fleming to study Natural Sciences at St John's College, Cambridge, 
where he received first-class honours in 1880. The following year he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Physics at University College 
Nottingham. 

In 1884 Fleming was invited to give a course of lectures on electro- 
technology at UCL, and was appointed a year later to the first Professorship 
of Electrical Technology there. In 1899 Fleming became scientific adviser 
to Guglielmo Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company He helped to scale 
up Marconi's apparatus to allow for communications to travel across the 
Atlantic, resulting in the installation of the world's first long-distance 
wireless station at Poldhu in Cornwall in 1901. From here signals were 
sent over 1800 miles to Newfoundland at the end of that year, marking 
the beginning of the electronic age. 

The Fleming archive at UCL is extensive, consisting of over 500 
volumes and boxes. It includes this notebook, which dates from the time 
Fleming carried out experiments in radiotelegraphy in his laboratory, 
a practice he pursued over many years. In 1904 Fleming patented his 
thermionic valve. This device detected high-frequency electromagnetic 
waves, and was the first electronic device to lead directly to modern 
electronic media. Fleming became Emeritus Professor when he retired in 
1926, and he continued to write and lecture almost until his death in 1945, 
aged 95. During his career he published over a hundred important papers 
and made significant contributions to the teaching of Electrical Engineering 
in universities. 



A diagram by Sir Ambrose Fleming 
illustrating the detailed process involved 
in sending the first signals across the 
Atlantic, dated 12 December 1901. 
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Kathleen Lonsdale, crystallographer, Kathleen Lonsdale was born in 1903 in Newbridge in what is now the 

letter to Dr Matheson, Governor of HMP Republic of Ireland, the youngest of ten children of the local postmaster 

Holloway, 25 February 1943 (draft). an ^ ^ w if e . In 1908 her mother, concerned about Irish unrest, moved 

Manuscript in ink on paper, 3 folios. with the children to the small town of Seven Kings in Essex. Lonsdale won 

225 x 180 mm. a scholarship to the County High School for Girls in Ilford in 1914, and 

two years later became the first girl to attend classes in Physics, Chemistry 
Provenance: given by Judith Milledge, and Hi g her Mathematics at the County High School for Boys (no such 

i 99o. 

subjects were offered at the girls' school). At the age of 16 she decided to 
LONSDALE PAPERS A.49 leave school, despite hopes of her getting into Cambridge after phenomenal 

success in her scholarship exams. Lonsdale was able to enter Bedford 
College, however, where she studied first mathematics and then physics, 
achieving the highest score for the latter subject in the entire University of 
London at the age of 19. One of her University of London examiners was 
the Nobel prizewinner William H Bragg, and he invited Lonsdale to join his 
research team, studying X-Ray crystallography at UCL. 

Kathleen Lonsdale was one of the first people to use X-rays to study 
crystals to determine their size, shape and structure. Throughout her career 
she studied many different crystals, including sodium nitrate, but she had 
a particular interest in diamonds, and her work in this area contributed 
greatly to knowledge on the subject. 

In 1945 Lonsdale and the biologist Marjory Stephenson became the 
first women elected into the Fellowship of the Royal Society of London. She 
was made a Dame of the British Empire in 1956 and a year later received 
the Royal Society's Davy Medal - the first female recipient of the award 
since it was bestowed on Marie and Pierre Curie in 1903. During 1960-1 
she was Vice-President of the Royal Society, realising yet another first in 
1967 when elected the first female president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Lonsdale travelled widely as an academic, 
but also to carry out her peace and prison work. She continued to commute 
to her laboratory from home in Sussex up until her death in University 
College Hospital in 1971. 

Political and religious commitments can feature strongly in the 
lives of scientists in the the 20th century, as they have over the last 500 
years. Lonsdale became a pacifist after witnessing the effects of Zeppelin 
raids on London and the surrounding area during the First World War; 
she also became a Quaker in 1935. During the Second World War she 
was imprisoned in Holloway for refusing to register for civil defence 
duties. Throughout her month of incarceration she was sent papers and 
instruments by colleagues, enabling her to continue with her scientific 
work. 

This draft of a letter sent to the then Governor is a snapshot example 
of how war affected everyone's daily lives. Lonsdale's experience affected 
her greatly. She became a prison visitor after her release, wrote about her 
experiences and worked hard for the reform of penal institutions for the 
rest of her life. 

opposite: First page of draft letter from 
Kathleen Lonsdale to the Governor of 
Holloway Prison, 25 February 1943. In 
it she thanks him for allowing her to 
carry on her scientific work during her 
stay (she was imprisoned for a month), 
and comments on the insufficient light 
in the cells. 
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An early supporter of 
women's rights 

Leonora Tyson, ed, An Anti-Suffrage 
Alphabet. London: The Women's Press for 
The Women's Social and Political Union, 
1911. 

Designed by Laurence Housman, with 
stencils by Alice B Woodward, Pamela 
C Smith, Ada P Ridley and others. Thick 
paper cover. 37 leaves, unnumbered. 

280 X 380 mm. 

Provenance: part of the library of Ian 
Kenyur-Hodgkins, purchased in 1978. 

Housman Collection 347 



opposite: Cover and pages from An 
Anti-Suffrage Alphabet, created for The 
Women's Social and Political Union by 
Laurence Housman, 1911. The work was 
brilliantly designed, with clever use of 
stencilled tableaux and accompanying 
text providing perfect counters to the 
sexist attitudes of the time. 



These delightful items are part of the collection amassed and largely 
produced or created by Laurence Housman (1865-1959). He was an 
extremely versatile artist and book illustrator, writer and social reformer, 
whose output covered all kinds of literature, from socialist and pacifist 
pamphlets to children's stories. Brother of the better known poet and 
scholar A E Housman, who was Professor of Latin at UCL from 1892 to 
1911, Laurence Housman was himself a committed socialist and pacifist. 

The collection at UCL houses many of Housman's prose and fiction 
works as well as non-fiction, totalling 620 individual items. It contains 
books of verse, poems in anthologies, magazines and journals, including, 
for example, poems in 15 issues of the Pall Mall Magazine between 1901 
and 1912. The collection contains numerous first editions, such as the 1902 
publication of a Nativity play, Bethlehem (together with Joseph Moorat's 
music scores for the play), Prunella , or, Love in a Dutch garden (1906) and 
The Little Plays of St. Francis (1922), each of which features a scene design 
by Laurence Housman. 

Housman wrote articles on religion, justice, social subjects, literature 
and art, many of which can be found in the collection. A note of satire 
pervaded much of his writing in varying degrees. His artistic fearlessness 
was echoed in his public commitment to underprivileged sections of 
society, and to controversial campaigns. He supported the women's suffrage 
movement, becoming a founder member of the Men's League for Women's 
Suffrage, and published advice on strategies for protesting in the Women 's 
Freedom League newspaper. Housman was also an indefatigable public 
speaker and writer of pamphlets and articles on women's issues. 

The publication An Anti-Suffrage Alphabet, featured here, was designed 
by Housman with contributions by women. The work must have caused 
quite a stir when it was first published in 191 1. Its pointed sarcastic snipes 
at the prevalent attitudes towards women as second-class citizens appeared 
in alphabet form, strikingly encapsulated in large, thick, paper-covered 
book format, cleverly designed by Housman. Other non-fiction works in 
the collection which reflect his Suffragette sympathies include introductory 
poems by Housman in works published by the Women's Press, and a series 
of the newspapers entitled Votes for Women, also featured here, to which 
Housman regularly contributed. Works on peace include a first edition of 
14 essays entitled The preparation of peace (1941). 

Housman made numerous contributions to the journal The album: a 
journal of photographs of men, women and events of the day in 1895, under the 
rubric The world of art or Our art supplement. Among them were An evening 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds (Issue No. 39, 28 October 1895) and Mr Baxter gives 
his views upon Dutch art (Issue No. 38, 21 October 1895). 'Mr Baxter' was 
Housman's fictitious practising artist friend, used by him as a mouthpiece 
for the academic point of view. As well as containing contributions by 
Housman, the aforementioned journal, The album, is a vivid snapshot of 
late 19th-century life. It includes colourful pictorial covers, numerous 
photographs of well-known contemporary politicians, actors, musicians, 
singers, sportspeople and authors, together with articles on travel, 
gardening, animals, fashion, sport, music and home improvement. 

In the 1920s and 1930s he regularly contributed poems, stories and 
articles on religious matters to St Martin ' s Review , the church magazine of 
St Martin's-in-the -Fields, Trafalgar Square. This was a church known for its 
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Votes for Women 

EDITED BY FREDERICK AND EMMELINE PET HICK LAWRENCE. 



VOL. in, (New Series}. Na, 95, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, igag. Price id Weekly, ) 



THE POT CALLING THE KETTLE SMUTTY, 




Mr. POT^ “Kettle, yoa l>tack. imrcprc^ntatEvu rogue, bow daro you toudi the Budget? Don't you know 
taxation without representation is logalisud rubbery ?" 

SERVANT: "Now then, Pot, you're blacker than hu- You've been trying wnmtn for years, and you 
wttaso to consult them at ulL Its you that won! cleaning, imil Liu going to do it with Ibis brush" 



Front cover of issue No.95 of Votes 
for Women, Vol III, New Series, 1909, 
published on New Year’s Eve. Caricatures 
and cartoons were common currency in 
such publications. 
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Frederick and Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, 
eds. Votes for Women newspaper, Vol III 
(New Series), No.95, dated Friday 
December 31, 1909. 

2 single leaves of printed paper, illustrated. 
330 X 215 mm. 

Provenance: part of the library of Ian 
Kenyur-Hodgkins, purchased in 1978. 

Housman Collection 461 



Frederick and Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, 
eds. Votes for Women newspaper, Vol III 
(New Series), No. 65 [21 December 1909]. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 
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A REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE 
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active role in wider social, humanitarian and international issues. Among 
Housman's writings on sexual subjects is The immoral effects of ignorance 
in sexual relations (a lecture given in 1911 and published by the Women's 
Freedom League). Many of these works contain Housman's inscriptions, 
and some were donated by Housman to the dramatist and critic Harley 
Granville-Barker, with whom Housman collaborated. 

Housman's first works were fairy tales, legends and poems which 
he illustrated himself. First editions of prose fiction include the novel 
An Englishwoman's love-letters (1900), which gained notoriety as a daring 
work when it was first published anonymously, and A doorway in fairyland 
(1922), which includes a frontispiece and 14 illustrations by Housman. 

His children's poems and stories were also published in a wide range of 
children's magazines, journals and annuals, among them Little folks: a 
magazine for young people (in 1898 and 1900) and many issues of Joy Street: 
a medley of prose and verse for boys and girls (between 1923 and 1936). 

Housman later turned to playwriting, encouraged by Granville- 
Barker, and it is perhaps in this field that he is best known. Prunella , op 
Love in a Dutch garden (1906) was co-authored with Granville-Barker and 
produced at the Royal Court Theatre in London. Later plays featured public 
figures, heroes and role models. The collection of The Little Plays of St Francis 
(1922) gave a voice to his pacifist leanings, while Victoria Regina (1934) 
was a satirical take on the life of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. The 
author's depictions of biblical characters and members of the Royal Family 
were considered scandalous at the time, and many of his plays had to be 
produced privately because of censorship. Victoria Regina , for instance, was 
performed with great success on Broadway before it was granted a licence 
in England in 1937 at the Lyric Theatre. 

Housman was a member of the No Conscription Fellowship, formed to 
support those who objected to taking up arms in the First World War, and 
whose members later became known as conscientious objectors. In 1919 he 
joined the Independent Labour Party, and prison reform and international 
peace became pressing issues for him. He was also an active member of both 
the British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology, which had as its aim 
sex education and promoting sexual freedoms, and the Order of Chaerorea, 
a society for the cultivation of a homosexual moral, ethical, cultural and 
spiritual ethos. In 1945 he opened Housmans Bookshop in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London (later located at 5 Caledonian Road), founded in his 
honour by the Peace Pledge Union, of which he was a sponsor. Another of 
his legacies springs from the proceeds from productions of The Little Plays of 
St Francis at UCL, which supported the Franciscan Society - with the result 
that the latter's library is now deposited in UCL. 



This issue of Votes for Women highlights 
the more serious side of campaigning 
for women's suffrage in an article about 
the physical abuse of women prisoners. 
Housman was a regular contributor (Vol 
III, New Series, No.65, December 1909). 
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Contemporary literature 
of the First World War 

Francisco de Sancha y Longo [F Sancha], 
Aesop 's Fables Up to Date , 1915-16 

Six colour postcards, designed by F Sancha. 
London: Raphael Tuck and Sons. 

140 X 80 mm. 

Provenance: bequeathed by Leonard 
A Magnus as part of the 1914-18 
Collection, 1925. 

1914-18 COLLECTION/POSTCARDS/ 
SANCHA 



The 1914-18 Collection is an unexpected archive to discover in UCL 
Library Services, bequeathed by a former student. To describe it in plain 
terms as a collection of contemporary publications relating to the First 
World War does not do justice to the fascinating, visually stunning range 
of material it covers. At its heart is a 24-volume series of the Daily Review of 
the Foreign Express , chronicling the events as they unfolded in the countries 
engaged in the campaigns and were reported by European media. Allied 
propaganda from the United States is also included, and the views of neutral 
countries are not left out. Bulgarian territorial claims, military aspects of 
the projected Channel Tunnel, British campaigns in the Middle East and 
the role of women are just a few of the diverse reports of the times that 
are recorded - in a range of languages, including English, German, Italian, 
French, Flemish, Portuguese and Spanish. The material dates from 1914 to 
the early 1920s, the majority being from 1916-18. 

Over 300 books and around 1500 pamphlets complete the bulk of 
the collection. Titles are both serious and light in tone, examples being The 
Fight for Right Pocket Book, Munition Lasses , Truth and the War , Some Frightful 
War Pictures and Nursery Rhymes for Fighting Times. However, the stars of the 
collection have to be the series of six propaganda postcards which depict 
the players and action on the main stage in the form of the fables of Aesop 
(with striking results). The fables covered by these colourful postcards 
comprise The Dog and the Shadow', The Fox and the Grapes', The Hen 
that laid the Golden Egg', The Hare and the Tortoise', The Wolf and the 
Stork' and The Tortoise and the Eagle'. 

The 'Dog and the Shadow' (below) illustration shows a wooden dog 
in a Kaiser-style helmet labelled 'Made in Germany' dropping a sausage 
labelled 'Prosperity' into water, in which is reflected a sausage labeled 
'World Dominion'. The explanation on the card reads: 'Germany has lost 
the prosperity she had so laboriously acquired, in the vain endeavour to 
obtain the mastery of the world'. The series is accompanied by rare posters, 
broadsheets, maps and postcard photographs of leading soldiers, military 
and naval equipment. 




far left: ‘The Hare and the Tortoise' 
from the series of postcards entitled 
Aesop's Fables Up to Date, with original 
artwork by Francisco de Sancha y 
Longo. Colourful imagery provides a 
contemporary take on Aesop’s fables 
during the First World War. 

left: A postcard illustration by Francisco 
de Sancha y Longo for ‘The Dog and the 
Shadow', updated 1915. It depicts the 
dog in a Kaiser-style helmet, symbolising 
Germany. 

opposite: An illustration for the fable 
of ‘The Wolf and the Stork', showing 
the wolf with the unmistakable 
helmet of Russian troops in 1916. 

The original narrative tells of a crane 
who rescues a wolf by dislodging a 
bone from its throat. 
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A modern classic with 
notoriety 

James Joyce, Ulysses , first edition. Paris: 
Shakespeare and Company, 1922. 

Number 307 of 730 copies on hand-made 
paper, [vii] 732 pages, 230 mm. Bound in 
morocco with gilt decorations by J May, 
London, in slipcase with original wrappers. 

Provenance: this copy, no. 307, was 
originally sent by the publishers to Mr 
George M Crowther of Bradford. No 
subsequent provenance information is 
available. 

JOYCE XB 70 [1922] 



This is a copy of the first edition of a modem classic. Ulysses was first 
published in book form in a limited edition of 1,000 copies, printed for 
Sylvia Beach, under the imprint Shakespeare & Company in Paris, by 
Maurice Darantiere in Dijon. Of these, 100 signed copies were printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper and numbered from 1 to 100; 150 copies were 
printed on 'verge d' Arches' (a high-quality, air-dried paper from Lorraine) 
and numbered from 101 to 250; and 750 copies on hand-made paper 
numbered from 251 to 1000. 

Ulysses appeared in print on Joyce's 40th birthday, 2 February 1922, 
and sold out almost immediately. In October of the same year a second 
edition appeared under the imprint of the Egoist Press in London (which 
UCL also holds); 500 copies were seized by UK Customs under obscenity 
laws, but were reprinted. Several hundred more copies were seized and 
suppressed by the US customs throughout the 1920s, after a trial in 1921 
declared as obscene a magazine (The Little Review) in which passages from 
the work had been published from 1918 to 1920. These early editions of 
Ulysses are notoriously full of errors (warranting a plea by the publisher to 
the reader, reproduced here): the Egoist Press edition contains seven pages 
of errata alone. This reflects the publisher's eagerness to publish this book 
despite its errors. 



Tht publisher asks tht reader's indulgmu for typographical errors 
unavoidable in tht t&aptioml rireumiantu. 

5 . B, 



A publisher's note on the front fly-leaf 
in the 1922 first edition of James Joyce's 
Ulysses, which first came out in Paris. It 
was so full of typographical errors that 
Sylvia Beach (‘S.B.’), Joyce's publisher 
and champion, felt compelled to remark 
on the fact. 
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ULYSSES 



JAMES JOYCE 



SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY 
12, Rue de rodfoti. 1 - 

PARIS 

l*)22 




above left: The title page of the first 
edition of James Joyce's Ulysses. 

It is one of only 750 copies printed 
on hand-made paper. Altogether 1000 
copies of this edition were printed on 
different qualities of similar paper. 

above: A gilt-tooled leather spine of 
the first edition of Ulysses, 1922. 
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Henry James and 
George Orwell 

Henry James, The Turn of the Screw; The Aspern 
Papers. Everyman's Library. Fiction no.912, 
editor Ernest Rhys, 1935. London: 

J M Dent & Sons Ltd, first edition. 

ix, 299 pages. 180 mm. 

Provenance: purchased from the library of 
Sir Richard Rees Bt, 1960. 

Orwell Collection LI 0 JAM 1 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
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These days Tab rats' rarely visit libraries: the scientific literature arrives 
online. Indeed the UCL electronic subscription list is now so comprehensive 
that I cannot remember the last time I had to go to the UCL Science Library. 
When invited to write a short piece about an item from the UCL Special 
Collections I was on holiday, and had just finished reading Roderick Hudson 
by Henry James - a memorable day, as I had been carrying a battered copy 
around for at least three years, with many false starts. A perusal of the UCL 
Special Collections revealed that they held ten Henry James books, all of 
which had belonged to George Orwell. The idea of the direct Orwell reading 
the elliptical James intrigued me. 

When I saw the volumes in Special Collections, it turned out that the 
books had belonged to Orwell at the time of his death, in 1950 from TB, in 
University College Hospital. He had married his second wife Sonia in UCH 
in 1949. The books passed to his literary executor Sir Richard Rees, who 
later sold them to UCL Library Services. They are a motley set of editions, 
in line with Orwell's policy of buying secondhand books (see Orwell's Books 
v. Cigarettes essay published by Penguin Books in 1946) and comprise short 
stories and short-ish works such as The Aspern Papers and The Turn of the 
Screw. No James door-stopping tomes for him. For a magic space of time in a 
busy week I was allowed to look through them for margin notes in Orwell's 
handwriting. On crisp, white, proper paper, with hand-coloured illustrations 
and italic printing, this volume was the most remarkable book, qua book, 
that I had ever handled. 

Orwell expressed little sympathy for James. His life was one of 
action and urgency. He declared that 'no one, now, could devote himself 
to literature as single -mindedly as Joyce or Henry James ('Writers and 
Leviathan' in George Orwell Politics and Letters , 1948), but I think that he 
also persevered in hope. When asked by Horizon for favourite books of 1947 
he supplied: 'I enjoyed especially, ie among books I had not read before: 
Under Western Eyes , Joseph Conrad; The Aspern Papers , Henry James; Framley 
Parsonage , Anthony Trollope' (Lt is what I think: 1947-1948 , Complete Works of 
George Orwell 1998, no. 3311). 

In 1948 he was in hospital in Scotland. From here he wrote in a letter 
to Mrs Jessica Marshall, 'I have been making one of my periodical attacks 
on Henry James, but I never can really get to care for him' ( Complete Works 
of George Orwell 1998, no. 3401 A). However, in those pre-Internet days, he 
nevertheless took time that year to chase down Edmund Wilson's Freudian 
interpretation of The Turn of the Screw , in an essay published in 1934. 

He eventually found it in a volume entitled 'American Harvest', but he 
disagreed with Wilson's thesis. For much of 1949 Orwell lived in a spartan 
chalet at the Cotswold Sanatorium at Cranham, a few miles from spectacular 
views to the Malvern Hills. During this year he was more seriously ill, but 
still managed to read 140 books, including Dorothy L Sayers and Agatha 
Christie. On 1 June he wrote to Sir Richard Rees: 'I'm trying to read Henry 
James's The Spoils ofPoynton, but it bores me unbearably' (Our job is to make 
life worth living : 1949-1950 Complete Works of George Orwell 1998, no. 3638). 

One of my favourite Orwell essays is 'What is Science?' (George Orwell, 
Tribune , London, 26 October 1945). In this piece he expresses the view that 
experts in the 'exact sciences' are not especially qualified to comment on 
issues outside their own expertise. I would agree: the 'Laureates for World 
Peace' agenda has always struck me as absurd. Please forgive me, then, for 
writing about books, mary collins 
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VII 

1 GOT hold of Mrs, Gross as soon after this as I could ; 
;tniJ J can givt no mtclligiU^ iccomit of 3 tow J fought 
am the interval. Yet I still hear my$z]i cry as I 
fairly threw myself into h«r arms: ‘They knmp-^\t 's 
too mo&slroiuu they knew, they know I* 

'And what on earth- ?' I felt her incredulity 

os site held me. 

1 Why, all that wc know— and heaven knows what 
mote Then as she released me I made it 

-nit to her, made it out perhaps only now wit Si 
full coherency evon to myself. 'Two hours ago K 
in the garden 1 — I could scarce articulate — + Flora 

Mrs. Grose tank it as she might have taken a 
blow in tba stomach. 'She hits told yon?* she 
panted, 

'Not a word— that h s the horror. She kept it to 
Jienfclf I The child of eight, that child t h Unutterable 
siiil for n\c was the stupefaction of it. 

^frs, Gmse of course could only gape the wider. 
'Then how do you know? 1 

I was tfiers— ’I with my ryes: saw she was 

perfectly aware/ 

” Do you mean aware of him ? ' 
r Nu — of tar/ I was conscious as I spoke that I 
looked prodigious things, for I got the slow reflection 
ol them in rny companion's face. 'Another person 
—this time; but. a figure of quite as unmistakable 
$6 
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horror and evil : a woman in black, pale and dreadful 
—with such an air al$o r and such a face I — on the 
other side ol the lake, ! was there with the child- 
quiet for the hour; and in the midst of it she 
cams/ 

' Came how — from where ? f 

‘From where they come from! She just appeared 
and stood there — but not so near.' 

And without tinning nearer ? ' 

•Oh, for the effect and the feeling she might have 
been as close as you!' 

My friend, with an odd impulse, fell bark a step. 

' Was she someone you Ve never seen?' 

'Never. But someone the child has. Someone 
you have/ Then to show how I had thought it ah 
out; F My predecessor — the one who died/ 

F Miss jessel ? J 

'Miss Jes&el. You don't believe itlc? 1 E pressed. 

She turned right and left in her distress. "How 
can you be sure?' 

This drew from me, In the state of my nerves, a 
flash of impatience, 'Then nsk Flora — sta 'j sure 1 1 
But I had no sooner spoken than I caught myself 
up. "No. lor God's sake, don'L She'll say she 
isn't — 'll lie!' 

Mrs. Grose was not too bewildered instinctively 
to protest. ‘Ah, how mn you? " 

Because l m dear. Flora doesn't want me to 
know/ 

Tt 's onlv then to Spare you/ 

'No, ntU there are depths, depths I The mi-cic I 
go over it the more 1 see in it, and the mow I see in 
it ihe more I fra x. I don't know what 1 don't see 
— what I don't feat ! 1 



opposite: Opening section of the editor’s 
introduction to the volume containing 
The Turn of the Screw; the Aspern Papers 
by Henry James, 1935. Orwell regularly 
bought secondhand books, and in a 
1947 magazine interview he said The 
Aspern Papers was one of the works he 
particularly enjoyed. 



above: An extract from the Everyman’s 
Library edition of Henry James’ The Turn 
of the Screw, bound in the same volume 
with The Aspern Papers, also by James, 
from 1935 (pp.56-7). Orwell was not a 
great fan of James, but he was intrigued 
by the psychology behind the story line 
of The Turn of the Screw. 
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George Orwell: 
a timeless voice 

George Orwell (born Eric Blair), literary 
notebook, 1939/40-1946/47. 

Manuscript on paper, in Orwell's hand, 
written in blue -black, and red ink, also 
blue biro. 55 folios. 225 X 180 mm. 

Provenance: presented by Sonia Orwell, 
1972. 

ORWELL B/l 



When Sonia Orwell, Orwell's second wife, approached David Astor, the 
proprietor of the Observer newspaper, for help in finding a suitable home 
for the residue of the writer's papers, he turned for advice to Sir Ifor Evans, 
one of his circle of friends. Evans was then Provost of UCL and former 
Professor of English Language and Literature. UCL had already established 
a reputation for forward-thinking collecting policies in the field of literature 
(having acquired, for example, the Ogden Library, James Joyce collection, 
Poetry Store and Little Magazines collections), and it was a natural choice 
for her to make, creating a centre for Orwell Studies through the George 
Orwell Archive Trust. Two outstanding items are featured here - one of the 
series of literary notebooks, containing the synopsis for a draft of Orwell's 
apocalyptic novel Nineteen Eighty-Four , and an item of personal interest: his 
subscription card for the National Union of Journalists, which bears the now 
famous image of Orwell at the peak of his writing career (shown overleaf). 
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It is difficult to give a precise date for this outline of Nineteen Eighty- 
Four , though Orwell wrote to his publisher Lredric Warburg in August 1948 
that he first thought of the idea in 1943. The notebook seems to have been 
used by Orwell over a period of years (the ink used here also appears in 
his 1942 wartime diary) and includes phrases to be brought into the work, 
at various stages entitled The quick and the dead and The last man in Europe. 
Here we see the main structure, themes, notes and phrases jotted down, 
incuding the slogan 'War is Peace', IngSoc, Newspeak and the Two Minutes 
Hate. He started work on the first draft of the novel in 1946, and completed 
the second draft by November 1948. Even then, Orwell was still hesitating 
between possible titles. The book was published by Seeker and Warburg in 
June 1949 and has been a best-seller ever since, translated into more than 
30 languages. 




opposite: Manuscript notes for a novel 
by George Orwell, written probably 
some time in 1944. Many elements 
of the book, published in 1949 with 
the title Nineteen Eighty-Four, appear 
already conceived and noted down 
(ORWELL B/1, fol.35r). 

above: The inside of Orwell's driving 
licence, featuring addresses in both 
Southwold, Suffolk (his parents' house) 
and Barnhill, Jura, where the novel 
Nineteen Eighty-Four was completed 
in 1948 (ORWELL J/7). 

right: Orwell's notebook contains a 
general layout of Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
shown here. At the end of the notebook 
are other examples of 'Newspeak', 
written in Biro, so it is possible to 
date these to the post-war period 
(ORWELL B/1, fol. 36r). 
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George Orwell (born Eric Blair), National 
Union of Journalists membership card, 

1943 to 1946. 

Printed on paper, with handwritten entries, 
and black and white portrait photograph of 
Orwelf pasted in, mounted on card, with 
blue cover. 2 leaves, 90 X 35 mm. 

Provenance: deposited by the George 
Orwell Archive Trust on behalf of Sonia 
Orweii and the Orwell Estate, 1960. 

ORWELL J/26 



Orwell's National Union of Journalists photograph may well be the most 
famous picture of him that exists. He was 39 when it was taken, already 
the veteran author of a number of well-received novels and essays, though 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four were still to come. Orwell relished 
imagining the faces of writers, as he acknowledged in his seminal essay on 
Dickens: 'When one reads any strongly individual piece of writing, one has 
the impression of seeing a face somewhere behind the page ... What one 
sees is the face that the writer ought to have. Well, in the case of Dickens I 
see . . . the face of a man who is always fighting against something, but who 
fights in the open and is not frightened, the face of a man who is generously 
angry - in other words, of a nineteenth-century liberal, a free intelligence, 
a type hated with equal hatred by all the smelly little orthodoxies which 
are now contending for our souls.' 

Orwell entered the lists to contend 'for our souls' from the other side 
of orthodoxy, in the process changing forever who we are. He took Dickens 
to task for a social critique that was ultimately ineffectual, because it was 
predicated on the social and moral platitude that if people were more 
decent, then the world would be a better place. Nevertheless, Orwell turned 
into as fervent a moralist as Dickens, with the difference that the targets 
of his critique were intensely relevant to the age he lived in. Chief among 
them was the death penalty, which he viewed with abhorrence. In arguably 
his greatest essay, The Lion and the Unicorn , written during an air raid, Orwell 
deplored the fact 'the gentleness of English civilization is mixed up with 
barbarities and anachronisms . . . Over against the Nazi Storm Trooper you 
have got to set that typically English figure, the hanging judge, some gouty 
old bully with his mind rooted in the nineteenth century, handing out 
savage sentences'. 

Orwell knew all about the unconscionable awfulness of judicial 
killings. His essay 'A Hanging', from his days in the Burmese imperial 
police, remains a searing act of bearing witness. As the guards march the 
condemned man to the gallows, he sidesteps a puddle. 'When I saw the 
prisoner step aside to avoid the puddle, I saw the mystery, the unspeakable 
wrongness, of cutting a life short when it is in full tide. This man was not 
dying, he was alive just as we were alive ... He and we were a party of men 
walking together, seeing, hearing, feeling, understanding the same world; 
and in two minutes, with a sudden snap, one of us would be gone - one 
mind less, one world less.' 

Orwell died aged 46 in University College Hospital, not far from my 
office at UCL. His was a profoundly civilised, unforgettable, timeless voice 
that has lived with me since my early teens. It should, and will, inspire 
generations to come, rene weis 



opposite, above: Photograph of George 
Orwell taken in 1942 for his National 
Union of Journalists membership card, 
1943-6. This famous image shows him 
at the age of 39. 



opposite, left: Cover of Orwell’s NUJ 
membership card for 1943-6, in which 
the above photograph was used. 

opposite, right: Cover of Orwell’s NUJ 
membership card for 1947-8, notably 
unsigned. 
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Glossary 



Aldine: material produced by the printing 
press started by Aldus Manutius in 1494 
in Venice. This press introduced italics as a 
typeface and became the first to issue printed 
books in the small, portable octavo size. 

See also Printer's device. 

Alum-tawed: material that has undergone 
'tawing', an ancient process of treating 
prepared hide or skin with aluminium salts 
(hence the term 'alum') and other materials, 
such as egg yolk and flour. The process 
improves the skin's thickness and stability, 
making it easier to stretch and giving it a 
white -creamy colour. 

Blind-tooled: a method of decorating a 
book in which impressions are made in the 
covering material, usually leather or tawed 
skin, by means of heated tools, pallets, rolls, 
fillets or combinations of one or more of 
these. It does not entail the use of leaf metal, 
foil or any other colouring material, with the 
possible exception of carbon, sometimes used 
to darken the impressions. 

Breviary: a book containing the Latin 
liturgical rites of the Catholic Church. It 
includes all the daily psalms, hymns, prayers 
and blessings necessary for reciting the office. 

Chemise: a textile or leather cover made with 
extended flaps at the head, fore-edge and 
tail of a binding. The tail flap was often used 
to attach the book to a belt or girdle, or as a 
convenient way to carry the book. 

Folio: a single leaf of a book. It is also a book 
size, resulting from folding a sheet once to 
form leaves half the size of the sheet. The 
standard measurements for a folio-sized book 
are 382 x 305mm. 

Fore-edge: the edge of a book opposite the 
spine. 



Select Bibliography 



Gauffred: (sometimes 'gauffered'): the term 
applied to the edges of a book, usually gilded, 
which have been decorated further by means 
of heated finishing tools or rolls that indent 
small repeating patterns. 

Gouache: a type of opaque paint consisting 
of pigment and a binding agent, usually gum 
arabic. 

Grotesque: a style of decorative art charac- 
terised by fanciful or fantastic human and 
animal forms. These are often interwoven 
with foliage or similar figures that may 
distort the natural into absurdity, ugliness or 
caricature. 

Hagiographical: an adjective describing the 
life, or lives, of a saint, or saints. 

Historiated: a term used to describe initials, 
capitals or borders in manuscripts and early 
books decorated with figures of men or 
animals (rather than simple floral or formal 
designs). 

Illumination: a general term meaning 
decorated in gold and/or silver and /or 
coloured paint. It is applied to initial letters, 
single words, first lines or the opening pages 
of books. 

Incunabula: a term used for books and other 
material printed from moveable metal type 
which can be dated before the year 1501. The 
cut-off date for incunabula was first adopted 
in 1643 by Johann Saubert in his history 
of the Nurnberg library ( Historia Bibliothecae 
Norib ergensis) , which includes the first known 
catalogue of a collection of incunabula. The 
word derives from the Latin cunae ('cradle') 
and refers to books produced in the infancy 
of printing. 

Micrographic: an adjective describing a 



drawn or photographed object as viewed 
through a microscope. 

Minuscule: a form of small or lower-case 
lettering (ie not capitals), mainly used to 
describe all small writing forms. 

Palimpsest: a manuscript consisting of a 
later writing superimposed upon the original 
text, which has been removed, from the 
Greek palimpsestos ('scraped again'). A double 
palimpsest is a manuscript that carries two 
subsequent pieces of text, and has therefore 
undergone two removals. 

Printer's device: from the earliest days of 
printing, a 'printer's device' or 'mark' was 
used as the printer's 'trade mark'. Printer's 
devices can be found at the end of books 
printed before 1500-1510; after this date, 
they more usually appear on the title page. 
Aldus's Dolphin and Anchor is one of the most 
famous devices. 

Roundel: a picture, pattern or symbol 
contained in a circle. 

Rubricated: initial capitals, headings and/or 
paragraph marks in a manuscript or printed 
book that have been written by hand or 
painted in red. 

Solander box: a book or document box 
invented by Dr Daniel Charles Solander, 
a botanist, during his tenure at the British 
Museum (1773-82). The solander box is 
generally of a 'drop-back' or 'clamshell' 
construction, in which the spine remains 
attached to the lid once opened. These boxes 
can be made in elaborate or simple style. 

Uncial: a majuscule script, written entirely 
in capital letters. It was commonly used by 
scribes from the 4th to the 8th centuries ad 
to write Greek and Latin. 



Numbers in brackets refer to related entry. 
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